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SAWBWA FANG'S 



MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 



I GRADUATED IN 1940 from the Southwest Associated Uni- 
versity in Kunming. The war was raging over inland 
China and I faced a bleak future. The only opportunity 
offered to any of us was to go into the jungles on the dis- 
ease-infested China-Burma border to work for the primi- 
tive tribes. The idea was to try to win them over before the 
Japanese conquered them. 

The major tribe on the border is the Shans, ruled by 
Sawbwas, maharaja-like chieftains whose ancestors were 
exiled to these remote regions years ago by angered Chinese 
emperors. For three thousands years the descendants of 
those ''undesirables" have jealously ruled the China-Burma 
border, keeping outsiders off by claiming that the border 
has a poisonous gas which causes a fatal "trembling dis- 
ease." 
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The Sawbwa and His Secretary 

I was offered a job working for Fang Yu-chi, the Sawbwa 
of Mangshih, one of the largest Shan states on the border. 
(Actually, it is not a state at all, but a county in Yunnan 
Province.) My transportation would be provided by the 
Southwest Transportation Company, the semi-official gov- 
ernment organization that controlled the Burma Road. 
The salary was uncertain because the Sawbwa must take a 
look at me first; and I must be unmarried because the 
"trembling disease" might get me; furthermore, I must 
have a good command of English because the Sawbwa 
wanted to "go modern/' 

After three days of hesitation, I decided to take the job. I 
arrived at Mangshih in an American lend-lease truck after 
ten days of precarious crawling through rugged mountains. 
To my pleasant surprise, Mangshih is not a poverty- 
stricken wilderness as I had pictured it; it is a small Utopia 
of some two thousand square miles, endowed with rich val- 
leys and rolling hills, its little villages surrounded by bam- 
boo clusters. The rice fields extend for miles like soft green 
velvet carpets, dotted here and there by huge banyans and 
tall and slender papaya trees; beyond the hills, mountains 
rise into strips of haze in the deep blue semitropical sky. 
The red Buddhist temples peek from behind clusters of 
bamboos. Mangshih is like an art gallery full of oriental 
water colors. The county seat, also called Mangshih, is a 
little town with a main street and a long market place; be- 
tween them runs the newly built, dusty Burma Road. 

To my great delight, the so-called poisonous gas turned 
out to be nothing but the unusual morning fog and the 
dreadful "trembling disease/' ordinary malaria. I was 



Sawbwa Fang's Modernization Program 

forthwith hired as the Sawbwa's modern secretary at a sal- 
ary of thirty silver dollars a month. 

However, Mangshih was rather primitive, inhabited by 
the fun-loving Shans, the wild Kachins and a few other 
minor mountain tribes who still use bows and arrows in 
hunting. All of these tribes are Mongoloid but not actually 
Chinese. The only modern item I ever saw any of them 
wearing was an old upper dental plate, hanging from a 
woman's neck as an ornament. Sawbwa Fang, who was Chi- 
nese himself, made the decision to modernize his state 
after an English doctor in Burma had cured him of his 
opium habit in 1939. It was a positive cure, not with medi- 
cine, but with this simple warning in Burmese, "If you 
don't cut out the stuff, Sawbwa, you won't see your next 
birthday!" 

The Sawbwa was an amiable man of rather slight build, 
but it was no secret that he had been extremely lazy before 
he turned "modern." A grandfather at forty-one and having 
not yet taken his second wife, he suddenly realized, on his 
forty-first birthday, the briefness of a man's life, and de- 
cided not to waste any more of it by doing nothing. Two 
weeks after he had cut out opium he went to Rangoon and 
took his first concubine. She was a nineteen-year-old Eura- 
sian girl named Ida, who loved dancing, badminton and 
bridge. 

Ida's father, according to Ida herself, was an Irish seaman 
and her mother a Chinese dancing hostess, but the Sawbwa, 
who could not afford to lose face by bringing home such a 
Cinderella, revised her pedigree somewhat and made her 
father a British colonel and her mother a Mongolian prin- 
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The Sawbwa and His Secretary 

cess who had become a Burmese citizen. Ida was a very 
modern girl, with pretty dark eyes and long wavy hair. She 
was small in stature but extremely well-proportioned. She 
liked to wear khaki shorts with high-heeled sandals that 
showed off her delicate, lacquered toenails. Her English 
was heavily accented, but she spoke flawless Chinese and 
Burmese, and also a little French learned from a Hindu 
professional strong man, who had succeeded the Irishman 
in the role of a father. Sawbwa Fang was delighted with her 
and called her "Ida darling," the only English he had 
learned in his great effort to modernize himself. 

Ever since the Sawbwa had brought back his modern 
concubine, Mangshih had been undergoing his extensive 
modernization program. The Shans had been building 
roads and bridges and putting up electric wire poles; Mr, 
Yin, a Shanghai engineer, had been hired to build the first 
modern house in Mangshih, a two-story brick house with a 
swimming pool in the back and a badminton court in front. 
The Sawbwa dedicated the house to his modern wife and 
named it 'Ida House." 

Then Mr. Yin constructed the first modern hotel in 
Mangshih, an awe-inspiring, four-story building in the 
dusty market place. When it was completed, he became the 
Minister of Construction of Mangshih and the manager of 
the New Light Hotel. In fact, he made all the moderniza- 
tion plans and did all the work. 

Sawbwa Fang was still not satisfied; he wanted every 
member of his staff to supply him with modern ideas. As 
his modern secretary, I had a number of them, but none 
could be carried out without a great deal of money. So I 
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Sawbwa Fang's Modernization Program 

suggested to him that the state should first make some 
American money. The only way to make it, I told him, was 
to plant a million tung trees on the hill. Tung oil, I had 
read somewhere, was an important ingredient of paint and 
lacquer, therefore in great demand in America. Sawbwa 
Fang took my advice immediately and launched his first 
gigantic agricultural project. He recruited the Kachins, the 
wild mountain tribe, to do the planting and paid them 
with rice and hogs. 

Under this modernization program, directed by the 
engineer, Mangshih suddenly became a comfortable stop- 
over on the Burma Road. Electric lights and telephones 
were installed; a few cafes and public bathhouses were 
opened by some enterprising Shanghai merchants; the mod- 
ern hotel, operated by Mr. Yin, was doing a booming busi- 
ness. Sawbwa Fang, intoxicated with modern ideas and sur- 
rounded by modern people, often toured the dusty, primi- 
tive market place in his brand-new Buick, making pleasant 
comments and asking for advice on improvement. 

In no time at all, English, arithmetic and rubber-ball 
kicking were added to the curriculum of the elementary 
school, the only school in Mangshih. Beggars were cleared 
out of the market place; the half-dozen policemen, who had 
always worn their own blue cotton blouses and trousers, 
were now wearing stiff-necked khaki uniforms and spent 
most of their working hours shining their new squeaky 
boots. 

The Sawbwa, a completely changed man now, exhibited 
his modern wife whenever he had a chance. He would take 
her to his yamen for lunch, to the hills to supervise the 
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The Sawbwa and His Secretary 

work of the Kachins, to the New Light Hotel to visit a pass- 
ing dignitary, or to inquire about some nonexistent Ameri- 
can tourist. Ida Fang loved such chores, and did not hesi- 
tate to model all her new clothes during these occasions, 
including her newest riding breeches and a horsewhip, al- 
though the Sawbwa did not yet own any riding horses. 

Sawbwa Fang's first wife, of whom I had had only a 
glimpse at the Moon Festival, was a few years older than the 
Sawbwa. She had not seen her husband since the mod- 
ernization program had started. She lived in an old- 
fashioned Chinese house with her only son and her 
daughter-in-law and two grandchildren, enjoying the quiet 
life, playing mah-jongg, and worshiping the Buddha. I 
learned from the Sawbwa's chauffeur that shortly after Ida's 
arrival she had paid the older woman a visit. It was the 
chauffeur who had brought Ida in and presented her, while 
the Sawbwa waited in his car. Ida affectionately called the 
first Mrs. Fang "mama," a title that did not displease the 
older woman at all. In fact, all the servants began to call 
her "Old lady" after she reached the age of thirty-five, a 
rare honor that only a Sawbwa's first wife was entitled to. 
It was no secret that Old Lady Fang liked Ida very much. 
As for Ida, it was her first association with any member of 
her husband's family and she enjoyed the visit so much that 
she kept the Sawbwa waiting in his Buick for an entire 
hour. 

ii 

Everything went smoothly until a month after the 
Sawbwa had adopted my idea of making American money. 



Sawbwa Fang's Modernization Program 

The Kachins, hired to plant the tung trees, tried something 
modern, too. They went on strike. The dispute, however, 
was not because of unfair wages, but because of an act of 
sacrilege committed against their mountain god. It was 
reported that some Chinese shepherds had visited the 
shrine on Kachin Mountain, a rugged peak only fifteen 
miles from Mangshih, and had insulted the god by draw- 
ing obscene pictures on the altar. This infuriated the 
whole Kachin tribe and they took revenge on the Sawbwa, 
since he was Chinese. 

The result of the strike was sad. Half a million tung 
sprouts, which had been brought from Kunming at a tre- 
mendous cost, were left unplanted. The other tribes, such 
as the Shans and the Lolos, were afraid of the Kachins and 
refused to help. For two weeks the Sawbwa's eyes were 
shadowed with a cloud of grief and he often missed his 
dinner at home. He knew that the tung sprouts, if not 
planted immediately, would die soon. 

The Sawbwa usually came to his yamen about noon, but 
since the strike he had started arriving an hour or so 
earlier. His office was in the back of this old-fashioned 
building, which had some fifty spacious, high-ceilinged 
dark rooms scantily furnished with heavy ancestral black- 
wood tables and chairs. A number of his staff members 
lived in the yamen. Mr. Yang, the old-fashioned secretary, 
an octogenarian who had lived in the yamen for more than 
fifty years, was in command of the building. It was his 
habit to get out of bed late in the afternoon, but since the 
Sawbwa had started the modernization program he was 
obliged to rise before noon. He did so reluctantly, grum- 
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The Sawbwa and His Secretary 

bling and complaining that the modernization program 
was sure to kill him. He still firmly believed the legend 
that the morning fog was a kind of poisonous gas that 
caused malaria on the border; the only way to avoid this 
danger was to stay in bed until the fog had completely dis- 
appeared in the afternoon. Actually, he could have stayed 
in bed as long as he wished because the Sawbwa seldom 
consulted him on modern affairs; in fact, the Sawbwa had 
hardly anything important to do himself, except for his 
daily conference. Since the strike, he had even stopped 
showing off his modern wife. When he had nothing to do 
or to talk about, he would sit in his office for hours, rubbing 
his forehead with a thumb and a forefinger, a habit that 
must have been very irritating to his modern wife. 

We had all been worrying about the strike, and every- 
body was trying his best to solve the labor problem. One 
morning, the Sawbwa arrived at the yamen unusually 
early; he looked tired, as though he had not slept well, his 
eyes were bloodshot and his thinning hair not so meticu- 
lously combed as usual I had no idea that the strike would 
affect him so much. I was sorry for him and I couldn't help 
feeling a bit guilty since the whole trouble had been 
caused by my money-making suggestion. 

We were summoned to a conference in the middle hall, 
where we sat around a long table covered with a white 
tablecloth (which I had recommended to help create some 
modern atmosphere in the gloomy hall). The Sawbwa, like 
an executive, took his seat at the end of the table, listened 
to reports on the strike, and then discussed the problem 
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Sawbwa Fang's Modernization Program 

according to the correct procedure outlined in a book he 
had bought entitled Modern Government. 

During the conference, Mr. Wu, the Minister of Labor 
Relations, an old-fashioned, middle-aged man wearing a 
short Western coat over his Chinese blouse and trousers, 
reported that the Kachins had refused to compromise in 
spite of his repeated negotiations. He was the only man on 
the staff who could speak the Kachin dialect. The Sawbwa 
scowled slightly as though he was suffering a heartache. I 
didn't blame him, for the tung sprouts, which were about 
to die, had cost him a fortune, enough to build a small 
motion picture theatre in Mangshih. His police chief, a 
large man with a rugged face, dressed also in a Western 
coat about four or five inches too short, suggested that the 
state, since it was officially a part of Yunnan Province of 
the Republic of China, should ask Governor Lung of Yun- 
nan to send down some troops and force the Kachins back 
to work, and, if necessary, decapitate one or two of them as 
a warning against further strikes. Mr. Wu promptly ob- 
jected; he suggested that the First Lady of Mangshih, or 
rather the second First Lady of Mangshih, go to the Kachin 
Mountain with two oxen, offer them as a sacrifice to the 
mountain god, and, if the second Mrs. Fang did not mind, 
give the god three kowtows on behalf of the state, as a ges- 
ture to mend the insult committed by those ignorant shep- 
herds. The Sawbwa's face seemed to light up briefly, but 
he was soon scowling again and he asked for other opinions. 

The other department chiefs all made suggestions, but 
no one seemed to be able to solve anything. The Minister 
of Trade, who was a member of the Fang family and still 
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had the opium habit, even suggested that the Sawbwa send 
the Kachin chiefs half a dozen slave girls. From the 
Sawbwa's facial reaction I could tell he didn't hold a high 
opinion of this cousin of his. Then it was my turn and I 
thought an increase of salary should solve the problem, so 
I suggested that a completely modern solution, with salary 
raise, pension, welfare, paid vacation, etc., be discussed 
with the Kachin leaders. My colleagues looked blank, and 
I wasn't sure that the Sawbwa understood what I had said. 
Just as I was about to explain it in detail, the Sawbwa 
turned to the old-fashioned secretary and asked for his 
opinion. Secretary Yang, wearing an old blue satin gown 
and puffing on a four-foot-long bamboo pipe, did even 
worse; he quoted some lines from Confucius that nobody 
understood and which seemed quite irrelevant. The con- 
ference ended without result or solution, as usual, and the 
Sawbwa retired to his private room to rub his head. I re- 
turned to mine feeling unhappy. I wondered if my sug- 
gestion, even if accepted, would work at all; it certainly 
would cost the state a lot of rice and hogs. However, it 
seemed to me the only logical solution to a strike, regard- 
less of the strike's cause. 

About half an hour later, a Shan servant came in and 
announced, to my surprise, that the Sawbwa wanted to see 
me in private. I hurried to his office. He asked me to sit 
down in one of the ancestral chairs and offered me a 
cigarette. But before he had a chance to tell me what was 
on his mind, the old-fashioned secretary came in to seek 
his official seal for some documents. The Sawbwa looked 
slightly annoyed but he politely asked him to sit down, 
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too. The old man blew the dust off an antique chair and 
seated himself stiffly like a portrait of an ancestor, puffing 
on his long pipe, his feet slightly apart and one hand rest- 
ing properly on a knee. 

After the official business the Sawbwa asked him for his 
opinion of the strike, adding hastily that he wanted his 
own opinion, not that of Confucius. Secretary Yang cleared 
his throat and said, in well -chosen words, that according to 
the topography of Mangshih, the state resembled the mid- 
dle section of a sleeping dragon, with its head stretching 
toward Burma in the south and its tail resting peacefully 
in the north. Since the Kachins had been digging the 
dragon's back to plant the tung trees, the dragon had been 
disturbed. But fortunately the ancestors of the Sawbwa's 
family had made the Kachins stop digging, otherwise great 
catastrophe could have befallen the state. So the strike was 
in fact the will of the dead ancestors, a blessing rather than 
a ... 

The Sawbwa interrupted him with loud coughing. I was 
sure he did not wish to hear such old-fashioned opinions, 
to which he had probably listened for a great number of 
years. "Secretary Yang," the Sawbwa said, "what do you 
think of women? What is a man's best attitude toward 
them?" 

The question sounded very odd, but I was sure the 
Sawbwa had his reason for asking it. The old man finished 
his pipe, knocked the ashes out of it against the leg of his 
chair, then smoothed his white whiskers, taking time so as 
to come up with the correct answer. "Women/* he com- 
mented, "are like water; they are difficult to manage. Con- 
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fucius has well said, 'Keep them at a distance, they resent 
it; treat them familiarly, they do not respect you.' " 

"That will be all, Secretary Yang/' the Sawbwa said, ris- 
ing. "Thank you." The old man got up, picked up the 
documents, bowed and left. Sawbwa Fang sat down and 
shook his head despairingly, "It is a pity/' he said, "that 
the old secretary is a part of the yamen that cannot be 
discarded like a piece of old furniture." I had heard that 
Secretary Yang had survived two Sawbwas, and I would not 
bet a toothpick that he could not outlive the present one. 
The old man seemed ageless; I often wished I could be a 
little casual with him and at least find out his secret of 
longevity, which seemed to be Secretary Yang's greatest 
achievement. "Secretary Lee," the Sawbwa went on, "I 
have asked you to come to render me a private service. Can 
you come and have dinner at my house this evening?" 

"Yes, I can," I said, wondering what was on his mind. 

"Good, we shall leave early. We can walk and have a 
breath of fresh air." 

in 

We left around half-past five, half an hour earlier than 
usual. We crossed the dusty Burma Road and took the 
little winding trail toward Ida House, about a mile to the 
south of the yamen. The Sawbwa walked quietly ahead of 
me, with his shoulders hunched. It was a beautiful day for 
planting the tung trees. He was probably torturing himself 
with the image of the deserted hills where his tung sprouts 
were lying unplanted and dying, for I found that the image 
pained me considerably as I glanced at the hills in the dis~ 
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tance. The sun was now slipping behind the Kachin Moun- 
tain, which rose beyond the rolling hills and was silhouet- 
ted on the flaming semitropical sky like a sleeping camel 
with three humps. The local Shan girls had started their 
daily evening bath in the shallow but crystal-clear Mang- 
shih River, singing and posing, as though conscious of 
peeping eyes behind the bushes on the river banks. 
Sawbwa Fang walked briskly along the river, not looking 
to his left nor to his right an unusual behavior for a 
normal man in his early forties, especially a Sawbwa. 

When we were approaching Ida House, he suddenly 
broke the silence and said, ' 'Secretary Lee, recently I had 
a little trouble with Ida. She has been unhappy for the 
past two weeks, and I don't know why." 

"Is she well?" I asked. 

"Yes. There is nothing wrong with her health. But I 
have not invited you here to help me solve my domestic 
difficulties. Right now I am more concerned with the strike. 
This morning, when I listened to the reports at the con- 
ference, I found one suggestion quite workable. That is to 
ask Ida to go to Kachin Mountain and make an offering of 
two oxen to the mountain god. But Ida is a modern 
woman; she might object to such an errand, especially to 
kowtowing." 

"Perhaps we should omit the kowtowing part," I sug- 
gested. 

"No, you cannot omit the kowtow if you make an offer- 
ing to the Kachin god. That would be like bringing a gift 
to a friend, and instead of handing the gift to him politely 
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with both your hands, you toss it on the ground and tell 
him to pick it up. No, that is impossible/' 

I didn't know that and I felt a bit stupid. "What do you 
want me to do, Sawbwa?" 

"Since I have had a little trouble with Ida/' he went on 
after a pause, "I don't think I am in the position to ask her 
for help. You are on friendly terms with her and she seems 
to like you. Perhaps you can suggest it to her, in an in- 
conspicuous way, of course. Perhaps make the whole idea 
appear your own, as If it were an idea that came to your 
mind suddenly, while eating dessert. What I mean is to 
make it sound natural. She is easier to talk to after she has 
had the main courses of her dinner." 

"I shall try my best, Sawbwa," I said, beginning to worry 
about this assignment. 

I had been to Ida House and had had dinner there a 
few times. Ida had seemed to me rather naive and simple; 
I wondered why she had become difficult to handle. As we 
arrived at the outer garden, which was still in an unculti- 
vated state, I asked the Sawbwa what kind of trouble he 
had had with Ida, so that when I talked to her I could use 
discretion. The Sawbwa said he was not sure what had been 
ailing her exactly; she had been difficult and talked a lot 
about her boy friends in Rangoon; sometimes she made 
ridiculous demands, such as taking her to Europe or mov- 
ing to Kunming. At this moment the Sawbwa sighed and 
talked about his first wife, who had never made any de- 
mands during their twenty-five-year marriage; in fact, she 
had never even talked unless she was talked to. There was 
indeed a great deal of difference between the two, he said, 
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with the older one demure and shy, half-yielding and half- 
consenting, sometimes to the point of being rather monoto- 
nous. But there were advantages and disadvantages in both 
categories. Right now, with the Kachins on strike, he very 
much preferred a quiet, even-tempered and predictable 
spouse who would leave him alone and let him do his 
worrying in peace. The Sawbwa was quiet again. I began 
to see what was wrong; Ida, who was still a child, was 
probably playing the part of a jealous and spoiled girl be- 
cause of the strike, which had taken almost all of the 
Sawbwa's time and attention. But I was not too sure of 
my guess, so I kept quiet. We went In the two-story build- 
ing without saying anything. 

Ida was standing beside the large picture window in the 
thickly carpeted modern living room, staring into the 
garden. As we stepped in, the Sawbwa coughed to attract 
her attention; but she stood there without stirring, pur- 
posely ignoring him, her long wavy hair fluttering in the 
breeze and her purple silk modern Chinese gown clinging 
to her slim body. She presented a very attractive picture. 
The Sawbwa sank into his favorite chair with an exagger- 
ated sigh. For a moment neither of them spoke, as though 
they might still be conscious of a quarrel they might have 
had the previous night. I was somewhat embarrassed and 
did not know what to do. Finally I thought I should greet 
her, since she had not yet seen me come in, or pretended 
she hadn't 

My awkward greeting suddenly brought her back to life. 
I wondered if her warm reception of me was acting, for it 
seemed to me a bit overdone. Completely ignoring the 
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Sawbwa, she challenged me to a game of badminton* The 
Sawbwa, trying to act cheerful and attempting a com- 
promise with Ida, urged me to accept the challenge. I was 
in no mood for badminton before dinner, but, in order to 
pave a smoother way for my coming duty, I obliged. Ida 
went upstairs and changed into shorts and a white blouse, 
a rather sexy outfit. She played well and energetically. Dur- 
ing the game I kept worrying about my assignment. The 
Sawbwa had wanted it to be natural. The only way to be 
natural was to bring up the subject in a sort of roundabout 
way; I wondered if suggesting a picnic at Kachin Mountain 
would sound natural. Then I would exclaim that it was 
impossible to have a picnic there on account of the strike, 
then I would touch on the subject of the strike casually and 
talk about Its solution, and perhaps with a sudden snap of 
my fingers I would suggest the solution, as though it had 
come to mind spontaneously, as the Sawbwa wanted. 

As I planned my strategy, I lost the game as well as my 
interest in dinner. I felt as though I were a guest about to 
deliver an after-dinner speech, which to certain persons 
would surely prove to be an appetite spoiler. 

Ida looked genuinely cheerful after the badminton. 
When the servant brought a basin of water to the living 
room so that I could wash my hands, Ida, instead of going 
upstairs to wash hers, came over to me and dipped her 
hands in my basin. Then, to my slight embarrassment, she 
sprinkled some water in my face and ran upstairs, giggling. 
I cast a quick glance at the Sawbwa. Fortunately he had 
buried his face behind a Kunming paper which he was ab- 
sorbed in reading. The servant, who was waiting on me 
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stiffly, pulled a long face, although I could tell from the 
controlled twitch of his lips that he was pretty amused. I 
wiped my hands with the towel handed me by the servant, 
and wondered how the Sawbwa could cope with a girl like 
Ida; she seemed to be completely out of place. 

The dinner was a typically British affair, very elaborate, 
with roast beef and fried chicken as the main courses. The 
Sawbwa chewed slowly with his mouth closed, frowning 
slightly. He always gave me the impression that he disliked 
Western meals and ate them with a faint nausea. Perhaps 
it was the heaviest price he was paying for trying to be 
modern. Ida devoured her dinner heartily, washing her 
food down with water. Her appetite was amazing; she 
finished everything served to her, and, at the end of the 
main courses, she picked up two slices of bread and but- 
tered them. She ate the bread like a sandwich, baring all 
her front teeth to avoid having her lipstick smeared just 
a habit, I guess, for she had already eaten all her lipstick. 

During the greater part of the dinner, she avoided look- 
ing at the Sawbwa and talked only to me, but I had the 
feeling that she was actually talking to the Sawbwa, like a 
wronged girl trying to avenge herself by behaving badly. 
She talked about her good-looking Burmese boy friends 
and her wonderful times in Rangoon and Maymyo. I felt 
awkward because I didn't know how to comment on her 
remarks. When the cream pudding was being served I be- 
came quite nervous, for it was time for me to carry out my 
assignment. I first talked about the fine weather, with the 
Sawbwa agreeing and commenting on it. Then, as I had 
planned, I talked about a picnic, a topic that immediately 
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touched off a series of picnic stories, told by Ida, with con- 
siderable romantic content. I listened politely till I found 
an opening and .suggested a week-end picnic at Kachin 
Mountain. As if well-rehearsed, the Sawbwa supported the 
idea warmly. Ida's face brightened; she turned to the 
Sawbwa and talked to him for the first time that evening. 
"I can wear my new slacks and straw sandals and coolie 
hat," she said. 

The Sawbwa coughed. I knew he wanted her to wear 
something formal, inasmuch as making an offering to the 
Kachin god was a formal occasion. The poor man looked 
at me for help. I snapped my fingers, blushing at my own 
ham acting, and exclaimed that we could not possibly have 
a picnic in the Kachin Mountain on account of the Kachin 
strike. The Kachins might make a picnic out of us, I said. 
The Sawbwa agreed, expressing his deep regret. Originally 
I had planned to snap my fingers at this point and suggest 
the solution, but since I had already snapped them at the 
wrong moment, there was no point in doing it again, so I 
said without any dramatic effect, "Mrs. Fang, you can save 
the situation. Only you can save it, and you can render the 
state a great service, too." 

"What do you mean?" Ida asked. "What service?" 

"I mean you can stop the Kachin strike," I said, trying 
not to stammer, "by representing the state and making an 
offering to the Kachin god." 

"What offering?" Ida asked, her face going blank. 

"Two oxen, and three kowtows. I am sure that the 
Kachins will be very happy and stop the strike. . , " 

"Yes, yes, I am sure," the Sawbwa interrupted eagerly. 
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"That is why I would like to suggest that you wear your 
best dress, Ida. The blue silk gown looks very nice and 
formal ..." 

"Do you want me to kowtow to the ugly wooden idol of 
a bunch of savages?" Ida asked. 

"Y yes," the Sawbwa said, "so you can stop the strike 
and we can have the picnic." 

"Why don't you just say you want me to stop the strike?" 
Ida asked heatedly. "You always treat rne like a three-year- 
old child! Oh, I hate you!" She tossed her spoon on the 
table and ran upstairs. The Sawbwa looked at me sadly and 
shrugged his shoulders. That was the end of my assignment 
and the dinner. I felt uncomfortable for the rest of the 
night. 

IV 

When I arrived at the yamen the next day, I learned 
from Secretary Yang that the daily conference had been 
called off. The Sawbwa had not yet come in. About 2 P.M. 
I heard voices in the conference hall and went out to see 
what was going on. Half a dozen Kachins were there, 
squatting on the floor smoking their unusually large pipes, 
made of sections of full-grown bamboos about two feet 
long, with holes drilled at one end in which to put tobacco. 
They were sun-baked, brawny fellows stripped to the 
waist, wearing short blue cotton trousers and a blue cotton 
turban. Each had a long sheathed sword, hanging from the 
shoulder with a colorful hand-woven belt in an intriguing 
design of red, blue and white. Mr. Wu, the Minister of 
Labor Relations, was sitting in an ancestral chair talking 
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to them in the Kachln dialect. Secretary Yang was in an- 
other chair, sitting stiffly as though for a portrait, listening 
and smoking. 

Presently Sawbwa Fang arrived, followed by his servant 
and the chauffeur who doubled as a bodyguard. The Ka- 
chins all rose to greet him. The Sawbwa nodded his head 
and told them to squat. He took a chair in the middle of 
the group, coughed behind a handkerchief, swallowed a 
tablet fished out from his handkerchief pocket, then lis- 
tened to Mr. Wu report the result of his new negotiations 
with the Kachin chiefs. Mr. Wu said that the Kachins had 
accepted the proposition, but they wanted to increase the 
offering from two oxen to four oxen. "Tell them it will be 
three," the Sawbwa said. "My first wife will bring them to 
Kachin Mountain at sunrise tomorrow." 

Mr. Wu translated, and promptly there was some grum- 
bling and murmuring among the chiefs. Mr. Wu joined 
their discussion and a moment later he said to the Sawbwa, 
"They say if it is the older Mrs. Fang who brings the offer- 
ing, it will be six oxen. Three if the younger Mrs. Fang 
brings them/' 

"Tell them my first wife will bring them four oxen and 
give their god six kowtows," the Sawbwa said. Again there 
was some grumbling and murmuring. After more discus- 
sion, Mr. Wu said to the Sawbwa, "They will settle for 
five oxen and three kowtows/' The Sawbwa, looking tired, 
nodded his head hastily and said somewhat impatiently, 
"All right, all right. Tell them to resume work tomorrow/' 
It was the first time he had looked irritated. He turned to 
his servant and said, "Go tell Old Lady Fang that I want 
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her to bring five oxen to Kachin Mountain as an offering 
at five tomorrow morning. A sedan chair will be dispatched 
to her. Minister Wu will tell her what to do." The servant 
bowed and left. Then the Sawbwa rose and went to his 
private room. The Kachin chiefs smoked one more pipe of 
rough tobacco and left quietly, apparently satisfied. 

Back in my office, I wondered what would happen if the 
Sawbwa's first wife also refused to go, but my worry proved 
unnecessary, because the next day the Kachins resumed 
their work without further complaints, planting the half- 
dead tung sprouts which all withered a few days later. After 
the Kachin incident, the Sawbwa became much less en- 
thusiastic about his modernization program. He seemed to 
appreciate the wisdom of being lazy and old-fashioned 
again. 




SECRETARY YANG AND 
HIS COURTROOM 



SOMETIMES i WONDER if God regards the Shans as His 
favorite people and therefore provides them with a climate 
so mild and a land so rich that rice and fruits grow in 
abundance without much human care. The land is further 
fertilized by cattle and hogs which roam the fields at will. 
The grains, especially rice, are processed and polished by 
wooden machines operated by currents in rivulets which 
run through the land like the veins of a green leaf. Being 
so well provided for by nature, the Shans are undoubtedly 
the most leisurely people on the China-Burma border, and 
the most law-abiding; they probably regard crime as an 
undertaking with too much labor involved. 

Fang Yu-chi never had a criminal case in his state during 
his tenure of office. His six policemen and a chief, there- 
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fore, never had much to do except to sit under the shade of 
a banyan tree, picking their teeth, shining their boots and 
growing a stomach. 

One day, three months after I took my job with him, the 
Sawbwa sent for me. He had not come to the yamen that 
afternoon. His chauffeur said that he had a cold and wanted 
me to do a little errand for him. I thought perhaps he 
wanted me to go to Lashio, the Burmese town across the 
border, to invite a British doctor over to treat his cold. But 
when I arrived at his house I began to suspect that my er- 
rand might be of an entirely different nature. 

Six policemen, armed with swords as well as old rifles, 
were guarding the entrance of the white house. The serv- 
ants (who ranked as ta yeh, the chief; earh yeh, the second 
class; and the tea-servers, the third class, about two dozen 
in all) milled around in the garden in front of the house, 
talking excitedly as though something drastic had hap- 
pened. I went in quickly and discovered the Sawbwa Fang 
was sitting on a sofa in the living room. His knees were 
wrapped in a blanket and his feet were soaking in a basin 
of hot water. He was also sniffing at an inhaler. The Police 
Chief, a large man with a rugged face, sitting rigidly in a 
chair across the spacious room from the Sawbwa, was ques- 
tioning a group of five natives squatting on the floor. The 
Sawbwa motioned me to sit down. I took a seat on the 
davenport next to him and listened to the Chief. 

"You," the Chief said, pointing a finger at an old Shan, 
"what is your name?' 1 

"Ah Kan," the old man said. 

"How much of your rice was stolen?" 
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"About three catties." 

"Whom do you suspect as the thief?" 

Ah Kan indicated with a dried-up hand the other Shans. 
"Ba Mo, the same thief who has stolen their rice. We are 
neighbors, so it must be the same thief." 

"You," the Police Chief pointed at a younger Shan, 
"how do you know it is Ba Mo who stole your rice?" 

The younger man cleared his throat and answered ear- 
nestly, both his hands gesticulating, "Heaven have eyes, 
Chief, he is the thief. He steals people's wives, too! When 
one is used to stealing, one steals everything, for one has 
lost his feeling of shame and no longer fears the Buddha." 
The other men all nodded their heads incessantly and 
grunted with approval. The Chief turned to the Sawbwa 
and asked, "They have all accused the same man, Sawbwa. 
Shall I make the arrest?" 

Sawbwa Fang sniffed at his inhaler a couple of times, 
then said quietly, "Go make the arrest. Put him in jail for 
one night. I shall give him a trial tomorrow." 

"The jail has no locks, Sawbwa," the Chief said. 

"He is a Shan/' the Sawbwa said. "Before he is proved 
guilty, I shall still treat him like an honorable man. Be- 
sides, it is good for the jail; at least he will clear out the 
cobwebs." 

"Yes, Sawbwa/' the Chief said, getting up. He told the 
other men to go with him, and they all rose, bowed to the 
Sawbwa and left. The Sawbwa shook his head and said 
somewhat sadly, "The first thief in thirty years. A Shan 
never steals, but Ba Mo seems to have acquired this shock- 
ing habit." 
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"Is there any evidence against him, Sawbwa?" I asked. 

"Nobody has any evidence/' the Sawbwa said, sniffing at 
the inhaler. "But recently I received several complaints 
from other Shans, who said Ba Mo has slept with their 
wives/' 

"I think a wife stealer is not necessarily a rice stealer, 
Sawbwa/' I said. "There should be some concrete evidence 
against this man." The Sawbwa thought for a moment. "I 
know/' he said, "but it is true that when a man has ac- 
quired the habit of stealing, he always steals, no matter 
what. Just like a dog that is used to eating dung will eat 
nothing but dung. This man is a bad Shan/' 

I thought the Sawbwa's logic was a bit odd, but being 
his subordinate and still rather new in Mangshih, I didn't 
want to argue with him. He blew his nose into a silk 
handkerchief and went on, "Well, we shall know by to- 
morrow. If he escapes, he is undoubtedly the thief." 

"In that case," I said, "it might be hard to catch him. 
The Burma Road is long." 

The Sawbwa chuckled. "This may sound peculiar to you, 
Secretary Lee. This is how we get rid of thieves. That is 
why we do not have locks on the door of the jail cell. When 
a Shan escapes because of a crime, he will never return. He 
will escape to Burma and become a Burmese thief." 

"What if he does not escape?" I asked, somewhat amused. 

"Then we shall give him a fair trial," the Sawbwa said. 
"If he is found guilty, he will be fined, chained and locked 
up. Since he does not wish to escape, he must be punished." 
He sneezed, blew his nose and sniffed at his inhaler noisily. 
"That is why I have sent for you, Secretary Lee," he went 
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on, breathing through his mouth. "Usually the trial is 
conducted by the Sawbwa. If the Sawbwa is ill or out of 
town, it is conducted by the secretary. My father never con- 
ducted a trial; it was always Secretary Yang's job. But Secre- 
tary Yang is so old-fashioned. If I ask him to try a criminal, 
he will still use the ancient method practiced during the 
Manchu Dynasty. Since the Burma Road was built, mod- 
ern people are passing through the state every day; I don't 
want them to know anything about this ancient secretary 
and his way of trying a thief. I want you to conduct the 
trial." 

This assignment was quite unexpected. As I didn't know 
anything about law and I had never in my life watched a 
criminal trial, I didn't know what to say. But I hated to 
say "no" to the Sawbwa; besides, it was a challenge and the 
experience might be exciting, so I accepted the assignment 
after some hesitation. 

"Good," the Sawbwa said, "you can try the suspect in the 
courtroom in the third court. But tell the servants to clear 
the cobwebs there first. The room has not been used for 
thirty years." 

"How shall I try him?" I asked. "Does he have a lawyer?" 
"Lawyer?" the Sawbwa asked, scowling. "What is that?" 
Then I realized that there was no such profession on the 
border. I roughly explained the function of a lawyer to the 
Sawbwa, but he shook his head as though the profession 
were stupid and unnecessary. "No, there is nothing com- 
plicated," he said. "Just find out if the suspect is guilty. 
Nothing complicated at all." 

After I left the Sawbwa's house, I kept thinking of the 
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trial and began to realize what I had got myself Into. There 
was no district attorney, no defense lawyer, no jury; I, the 
judge, would have to function as all of them. The trial 
would certainly look like a complete mockery with a green 
apple like me conducting it, perhaps sitting there biting 
my fingernails and not knowing what to say. 

ii 

I couldn't sleep that night. Tossing in my bed, I kept 
thinking of what a fool I was going to make of myself. 
Finally I decided to get up and pay Secretary Yang a visit. 
I needed his help and advice. Although old-fashioned, he 
had at least conducted trials before. 

Secretary Yang never went to bed until three or four in 
the morning. So when I visited him about midnight, it was 
his most active hour, the hour for him to receive guests and 
eat evening snacks. He lived in a large room in the empty 
and somewhat dilapidated third court. It was said that for 
more than fifty years he had never once opened his win- 
dow, for fear that the fog in the Shan States might drift in 
and poison him. His room was crowded with uncomfort- 
able antique furniture and cluttered up with Chinese 
books and stationery. His huge bed, which was like a 
miniature house, had an elaborate frame, carved with birds 
and flowers, lacquered in red and black. A large mosquito 
net, darkened with age, hung inside. The stale air in the 
room was so heavy with incense and tobacco smoke that a 
visitor became dizzy after a few moments. I had always 
wondered why in the world Secretary Yang enjoyed such 
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unusual longevity, an octogenarian doing practically every- 
thing in violation of modern hygiene. 

When I went into his room he had just finished his pork 
lung noodles, and a tea-server was clearing the bowls away 
from his desk. He looked more dried-up than ever and he 
still wore the threadbare satin gown of faded blue and a 
dark satin cap with a little red button at the top. He was 
badly stooped but his eyesight and hearing were still amaz- 
ingly good, and he walked fast and briskly, although he 
carried a cane. He told me to sit down and then he lighted 
his long bamboo pipe, belching royally. 1 sat down in an 
ancestral chair across the huge teakwood desk from him and 
stated what I had in mind. For a moment he seemed to be 
displeased. He grunted and puffed on his pipe. "To try a 
criminal is a serious matter/' he said gravely. "I am sur- 
prised that the Sawbwa entrusted such a matter to some- 
body of your age. It will be a great offense to the ancestors 
if an innocent man is wronged and injustice is done in the 
yamen/' 

"That is exactly what I am afraid of, Secretary Yang," I 
said quickly. "That is why I am here to ask for your help 
and . . ." 

"I shall try the case/' he said firmly. "The suspect shall 
be tried in the courtroom properly, with the correct pro- 
cedure." 

I had a good mind to tell him that the Sawbwa didn't 
want an old-fashioned trial, but his stern look stopped 
me. In a way I was glad that he had grabbed the case, for 
at least I could tell the Sawbwa that I didn't purposely 
evade it. "To try a criminal is not a simple matter/' he 
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went on. "It should be prepared a day ahead of time, with 
the courtroom dusted and incense burned, and all the 
necessary equipment ready/' Then he turned to the door 
and called his tea-server. A young Shan came in promptly 
and bowed to him. Secretary Yang told him to tell the 
ta yeh, the chief servant in the yamen, to prepare for the 
trial. "Tell him I want it prepared before tomorrow 
noon/' he said. ft l want six court braves in uniform. Also 
the court-shocking wood and the incense/' 

"Court-shocking wood?" the tea-server asked, looking 
puzzled. 

"The ta yeh knows it," Secretary Yang said. "He pre- 
pared the courtroom for me thirty years ago/' 

After the tea-server had left, the old man started asking 
me questions about the suspect and the crime. I told him 
what I knew, which was not much, but he seemed to be 
satisfied. "We shall have his confession," he said. "If he 
is found guilty, he shall be properly punished, so that our 
conscience will be clear." Then he knocked his pipe against 
his chair leg and quoted some lines from Confucius that 
I didn't quite understand, something on morals and jus- 
tice. By this time I was getting very dizzy and about to 
choke. I thanked him and left the ancient gas chamber 
quickly, feeling both relieved and worried. I hoped that 
Ba Mo had already escaped. 

in 

Unfortunately Ba Mo didn't escape. The next day the 
courtroom was ready on time as Secretary Yang had or- 
dered. It was a red-washed, medium-sized room, with a 
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high ceiling and two red pillars, facing the courtyard, 
dusted and cleaned of all cobwebs. On the dais facing the 
entrance was the judge's large red-lacquered desk, behind 
which was a heavy straight-backed chair. It was the only 
chair in the whole room. Apparently only the judge was 
permitted to sit down. But there were a few clumsy benches 
behind a yellow curtain in the back of the room. Accord- 
ing to the ta yeh, or the chief servant, those who wanted 
to listen in could do so behind the curtain. As I was offi- 
cially appointed by the Sawbwa to conduct the trial, I 
thought it was only proper for me to sit in front of the 
curtain, so I told a tea-server to put another chair on the 
dais. 

Secretary Yang had set the trial for two o'clock. By one- 
thirty everything was ready. Six men in blue cotton uni- 
forms bearing the Chinese character BRAVE on their chests 
were there, standing rigidly below the dais, three on each 
side, facing each other. One of the men nearest to the dais 
was holding a stick about six feet long and three inches 
wide. I found out that he was the official torturer, or the 
"bottom-beater/' On the judge's desk was an incense bowl, 
with a few sticks of incense burning, some stationery, and 
a block of black lacquered wood the size of a small brick. 
It was the so-called court-shocking wood, the equivalent of 
a gavel, I suppose; but it had more functions than just 
being banged for order. The judge could bang it when he 
was angry, or when he wanted the prisoner to be tortured, 
etc. It was an important item in an old-fashioned Chinese 
court. 

By two o'clock sharp the policemen brought the prisoner 
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in; they handed him over to the court braves and withdrew 
from the room. Ba Mo, the prisoner, was a short, brawny 
Shan in his late twenties, wearing a white shirt and a pair 
of wrinkled khaki trousers; his hair was long and slick and 
parted in the middle. He was one of those young Shans 
who had adopted the fashion of the Chinese truck drivers 
on the Burma Road. He squatted down on the ground 
between the braves, his small almond eyes shifting to left 
and right. When he spotted me on the dais he grinned at 
me. I wondered if he had been told that it was not I, but 
Secretary Yang who was to try him. Perhaps he would not 
have grinned at all if he had known it. 

Secretary Yang entered the courtroom by 2:30, which 
was proper; all important people, according to tradition, 
were supposed to be half an hour late, regardless of the 
occasion, whether it was a trial, a banquet, or a funeral. As 
the Secretary mounted the dais and discovered me sitting 
in a chair beside his, he scowled slightly. But he ignored 
me and sat down, his face stern. He cleared his throat 
loudly, which, I presumed, was to boost his dignity and 
set the proper mood or atmosphere of the court, then he 
put his right hand on the court-shocking wood and scanned 
the whole room. Finally he set his eyes on Ba Mo, who, 
apparently surprised, quickly bowed his head, the silly 
grin vanishing from his round red face. 

There was a moment of silence. "Prisoner/' Secretary 
Yang said, his voice stern, "raise your head." Ba Mo did 
so, putting on the exaggeratedly sad look of a ham actor. 

"Your name?" Secretary Yang asked. 

"Ba Mo." 
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"Your age?" 

"Twenty-eight." 

"Are you a Shan?" 

"Yes." 

"What do you do for a living?" 

"I am a farmer for hire." 

"You are accused of stealing your neighbors' rice," Sec- 
retary Yang said, his voice louder and tinged with anger. 
"Do you admit it?" 

"No, it is not true," Ba Mo said. "I never touch anything 
that is not mine." 

"You have stolen rice from five of your neighbors. They 
have all agreed that you are the thief, how dare you not 
to admit it!" 

"No, I am not a thief. I swear by the blue heaven above." 

"All five of your neighbors have accused you of steal- 
ing. You are the thief!" 

"Blue heaven above has eyes, Secretary Yang," Ba Mo 
said, pointing a hand at the ceiling. "If I touched anything 
that is not mine, may five thunderbolts strike me to ashes!" 

Secretary Yang banged the court-shocking wood on the 
desk and shouted, "Nonsense! You lie!" Then he turned to 
the court braves and ordered "da/" which meant beat the 
prisoner. Two men grabbed Ba Mo and pushed him down 
and made him lie flat on his stomach. "How many, Secre- 
tary Yang?" the torturer, or the bottom-beater, asked. 

"Twenty," Secretary Yang said. 

The man hit Ba Mo's behind with the long, flat stick 
twenty times. The wood, apparently split to begin with, 
made a great deal of noise. Ba Mo twisted his head up 
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and winced with the strokes. I wondered if he was more 
bothered by the noise than by the beating, which didn't 
seem to hurt much. It was, I presumed, more of a gesture 
to shame the prisoner than real torture. When the beating 
was over, Ba Mo was pulled up by the two braves, and 
Secretary Yang shouted, "Do you confess, or don't you?" 

"I have nothing to confess," Ba Mo cried. "Blue heaven 
above has eyes, I have never , . ." 

"Da!" Secretary Yang shouted. The two braves once 
more pushed Ba Mo down. "How many, Secretary Yang?" 
the torturer asked. 

"Thirty!" Secretary Yang cried, slamming the court- 
shocking wood on the desk. The bottom-beater executed 
the punishment, while Ba Mo twisted his head up and 
down, winced and grunted with each stroke as though it 
hurt very much. When it was over, the men pulled him 
up to his knees again, and he started whining and groan- 
ing. As I watched all this I felt terribly uncomfortable, not 
because it looked barbarous, but because the whole thing 
was extremely ridiculous in spite o the serene atmosphere 
maintained by Secretary Yang and the six braves. "Do you 
confess, or don't you?" Secretary Yang shouted again, 

Ba Mo was becoming somewhat comical now. He spat 
and blew his nose into a soiled handkerchief, whining. "I 
said do you confess, or don't you?" Secretary Yang shouted 
louder, hitting the desk with the court-shocking wood* 

"I ... I have nothing to confess, Secretary Yang," Ba 
Mo said, his voice no longer defiant, but faltering. "I ... 
I have done nothing wrong. Blue heaven above has eyes, I 
have never touched anything . . ." 
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Before he could finish, Secretary Yang yelled "da/" and 
promptly the two braves pushed Ba Mo down and the 
whole thing was repeated. This time Secretary Yang or- 
dered fifty strokes. While the torturer was slashing with his 
long stick, his victim cried ff aiyoo, aiyoo" as though in 
great pain. After twenty strokes, Ba Mo twisted his head 
up and cried, "I confess, I confess!" 

The torturer stopped beating him and they again pulled 
him up to his knees. He cried "aiyoo" until Secretary Yang 
banged his court-shocking wood to stop him. "Confess!" 
Secretary Yang shouted. 

"Yes, yes, I ... I stole their rice," Ba Mo whined. 
"Aiyoo, I stole their rice to pay a debt, all because of a 
bad woman. She ruined me, aiyoo. She took all my money 
and ran off with a truck driver. I am in debt, aiyoo. Have 
mercy on me . . ." 

Secretary Yang banged the block of wood again and 
shouted, "Stealing is only done by men who defy the moral 
codes of Confucius. Stealing for a bad woman is worse. I 
would take mercy under consideration if you had stolen 
because of poverty, or to help a sick relative, or to feed 
an old parent. As a shameless, immoral thief stealing for 
a bad woman, you are not to be shown any mercy. You are 
hereby sentenced to three months imprisonment, plus a 
fine of fifty catties of rice, which will be distributed among 
the neighbors whose rice you stole." He banged his court- 
shocking wood. "Take the prisoner away. Court dismissed." 

Two braves grabbed Ba Mo's arms and pulled him up 
to his feet. Still crying "aiyoo" he was quickly taken out 
of the room. Secretary Yang sat in his chair quietly for a 
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moment, then he turned to me and said, "There has been 
no crime In Mangshlh for more than three decades. The 
evil influence has been brought in by the truck drivers, 
who have poisoned the minds of the Shan women, who 
have in turn poisoned the minds of their men. Women, 
therefore, are the medium of all crimes/' He sighed, quoted 
some lines from Confucius, then got up and left the court- 
room, sighing and shaking his head sadly. 

in 

The next day I learned that the Sawbwa was very un- 
happy about the trial. I spent the whole morning worrying 
about it. As I expected, he sent for me in the afternoon. 
His cold was apparently getting worse. Sunk deep in a sofa 
and wrapped up in many blankets, he was still sniffing at 
his inhaler lustily and sneezing into a silk handkerchief 
noisily, his nose red and his eyes watery and bloodshot. Ida 
was fussing over him, feeding him lemon juice and dabbing 
his forehead with a hot towel that smelled of menthol. 

"Sit down, sit down/' the Sawbwa said to me as I watched 
him suffering. I sat in a sofa across the room from him 
and inquired about his cold, but he ignored my question 
and asked me, in an irritated voice, why I had not con- 
ducted the trial. I told him that Secretary Yang insisted 
on trying the suspect himself, and that being his junior, I 
could not but respect his will. 

"You should have told me before the trial/' he said, 
coughing into his handkerchief. "I could have stopped 
him." 
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"I am sorry, Sawbwa," I apologized. "I did not realize 
that he Is so old-fashioned/' 

"The old turtle is a piece of antique furniture/' he said. 
"He does things as though we were still living in the 
Manchu Dynasty. That is why I asked you to conduct the 
trial. Now the prisoner is sure to spread the news of how 
he was tried and it will become a great scandal on the 
Burma Road. The truck drivers will spread it to Kunming, 
perhaps to Chungking, and I shall become a laughingstock. 
Didn't you realize that?" 

"I am sorry, Sawbwa/' I said. "I did not realize it was so 
serious/' 

"You should have/' the Sawbwa said irritatedly. "Now 
the harm is done." 

The Sawbwa had never been cross with me before and 
those few harsh words really bothered me. I asked him if 
there was anything I could do to save the situation. He 
said no. There was nothing I could do. The only remedy 
he could think of now was to let Ba Mo escape to Burma 
and never return; otherwise the prisoner, when released, 
would certainly become a walking broadcaster, propagat- 
ing the ugly trial in Mangshih for the rest of his life. "I 
shall talk to the Police Chief about it, Sawbwa," I said. 
"We shall see to it that he escapes." 

I went to see the Police Chief immediately. The Chief 
had his office in the second court in the yamen. He was 
seldom there, and was not at this moment. In order to 
find him, I had first to find his policemen, who usually sat 
under a huge banyan tree or a cluster of bamboo, picking 
their teeth. They barely stirred when I did find them. Ac- 
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cording to one of them, the Chief was having Burmese 
salted tea at a butcher's house. I went to the butcher's 
place but was told the Chief had gone to visit another 
friend. Irritated, I went back to the banyan tree and in a 
harsh voice told those tooth-picking policemen to get up 
and go find their Chief for me. 

The Chief came to see me an hour later at my office. I 
told him what the Sawbwa had in mind. "No use/* the 
Chief said. "Do you think I want a prisoner in jail? It is 
too much trouble looking after him. I told him to escape 
after the trial, but the turtle's egg wants to enjoy three 
months of laziness in jail. He has started enjoying it by 
lying there with crossed legs. He will not escape even if 
you kick his bottom now, the lazybones." 

"We shall have to get him out of Mangshih," I said. 
"When visitors come to the yamen and see him, he is sure 
to talk and give the state a bad name . . ." 

"No use, Secretary Lee," the Chief said, shaking his head. 
"He is happy to live in the yamen for a while, with two 
free meals a day and no rent to pay. The only way to get 
rid of him is to behead him and bury him in the hills/* 

"Doesn't he have a home?" 

"No. He used to live in a barn owned by a West Village 
farmer who hires him. He is happy to have three months' 
vacation." 

The Chief's information worried me. In the afternoon I 
went to see the Sawbwa again and told him what I had 
learned. I suggested that we give Ba Mo some money and 
send him to Burma. The Sawbwa looked at rne, his face 
expressionless, but his eyes full of meaning; they were actu- 
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ally saying to me, "Bribe a thief? Is that all you can think 
of? Teh tch tchl" As he stared at me in disappointment, 1 
was so embarrassed that I felt a prickling sensation on my 
back. I racked my brain trying to find something to say to 
save my face, but my brain seemed to have stopped func- 
tioning altogether. He sniffed at his inhaler a couple of 
times and asked me, to my considerable relief, to tell the 
Police Chief to bring the prisoner to him. 

Ba Mo, as the Chief had said, really seemed to be enjoy- 
ing life in the unlocked jail, which was spacious and com- 
plete with iron bars, a wooden bed, a crude table and a 
bench. It was quite airy, although somewhat dilapidated, 
with cobwebs hanging on the iron bars and from the low 
ceiling. When the Chief and I walked into the jail, he was 
lying comfortably on the bed, his hands behind his head> 
belching and smacking his lips; apparently he had just 
finished his second meal in jail and had liked it tremen- 
dously. He was very reluctant to move when the Chief told 
him that he was wanted in the Sawbwa's house. One of the 
policemen had to drag him out of jail. 

When we brought him to the Sawbwa's house it was 
already late in the afternoon. He walked among the six 
policemen; the Chief and I followed them at an appropri- 
ate distance. As we came near the house, Ba Mo suddenly 
walked with more difficulty and started groaning as though 
it hurt him very much to walk. We filed into the Sawbwa's 
living room, with Ba Mo groaning and waddling in pain. 

The Sawbwa was still sitting on the same sofa, wrapped 
up in more blankets now, and surrounded with bottles and 
jars and cups. He was drinking some concoction from a tea- 
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cup as we came In. He scowled deeply as he swallowed the 
last mouthful and then quickly tossed a little green tablet 
into his mouth, where he rolled it around. "Sit down," he 
said. The Chief and I sat on the davenport. The policemen 
bowed and squatted down on the floor, their knees crack- 
ing noisily, Ba Mo acted like a very sick man, shifting his 
legs painfully and groaning. "Down!" the Chief said to 
him angrily. Ba Mo stepped up with difficulty as though 
he had really been crippled by the beating. He first bowed 
to the Sawbwa with a painful grunt, then squatted down 
gingerly with a louder grunt as if the pain were killing 
him. The Sawbwa sniffed at his inhaler and scowled. 

"The prisoner received fifty strokes on the bottom yes- 
terday," the Chief reported. 

"Seventy-five/* Ba Mo corrected him hastily. 

"How is he going to pay the fine?" the Sawbwa asked. 

"He can not," the Chief said. "All he has is the clothes 
on his back." 

"A bad woman has stolen everything from me," Ba Mo 
said amidst groaning. "She ran off with a truck driver . . ." 

"And he is also in debt," the Chief said without waiting 
for Ba Mo to finish. "He has borrowed money from three 
merchants in the market place. They all demand pay- 
ments." 

"I bought things from them for that bad woman," Ba 
Mo said. "She ran off with a truck driver . . ." 

"Prisoner," the Sawbwa interrupted him quietly, "your 
crime is the first in thirty years in Mangshih. I have de- 
cided not to tolerate it. I am going to change the sentence 
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to five years of hard labor. You will build a new road 
between the East Village and the West Village . . ." 

Suddenly Ba Mo forgot his pain and leaped to his feet. 
"Sawbwa, Sawbwa," he protested, "I have only stolen a 
little rice, do I deserve such severe punishment? It was 
only a little rice, not much more than the amount stolen 
by the mice . . ." 

"Down!" the Chief shouted angrily. 

Ba Mo squatted down, and then he remembered his 
pain; he grimaced and groaned, "Heaven has eyes, Sawbwa, 
I did not commit a murder. I only stole a little rice, all 
because of a bad woman, who ran off with a truck driver 

"I have made up my mind," the Sawbwa said. "The po- 
lice will see to it that the prisoner builds the new road in 
five years. He will build it alone, with the necessary tools 
supplied by the yamen; no outside help is permitted." 
Then he turned to the Chief and ordered, 'Tut the chains 
on his legs tomorrow so that he will not escape." 

"Yes, Sawbwa," the Chief said. 

"Sawbwa, Sawbwa," Ba Mo cried, falling on his knees 
and kowtowing, "have mercy, oh, have mercy! I did not 
commit a murder! I shall pay the fine! I shall work hard 
and pay back every grain of rice I have stolen . . ." 

"Take the prisoner away," the Sawbwa said. 

Two policemen got up and grabbed Ba Mo. They pulled 
him to his feet and led him away. The Chief followed, or- 
dering the wildly protesting prisoner to quiet down. The 
Sawbwa coughed and sneezed into his silk handkerchief. I 
was sure he was suffering more than Ba Mo's bottom. 
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The next morning Ba Mo had, as expected, broken out 
of jail and escaped to Burma, probably with the help of 
the police. When the Sawbwa heard of it he paid the fine, 
which was distributed among the farmers whose rice had 
been stolen. I was expecting a lecture from the Sawbwa 
when I saw him again, but he didn't even bring the sub- 
ject up. The case was soon forgotten and everybody seemed 
to be satisfied, especially the Police Chief, for he had fi- 
nally gotten rid of a bad Shan and probably didn't expect 
to find another one for another thirty years. He certainly 
loved relaxation as much as Ba Mo loved the jail. 




SAWBWA FANG vs. A COMMUNIST 



THE TERM "COMMUNIST/' translated literally into Chinese, 
means "a property sharing party member." All the Shan 
States are the private properties of the Sawbwas, whose 
lands, therefore, are so vast that "even a crow can not fly 
over," as the old Chinese saying goes. So naturally, when 
Comrade Tang arrived in Mangshih, Sawbwa Fang did not 
roll out his red carpet to receive him, as he often did for 
other important visitors. But Comrade Tang was impor- 
tant because he carried a letter of introduction from Gov- 
ernor Lung of Yunnan Province; besides, his calling card 
was very impressive, bearing many titles, such as: Political 
Consultant of the Eighth Army; Assistant to the Chairman 
of the Farmers* Association of Shansi Province; Chairman 
of the Northwest Anti-Japanese League; Political Director 
of the Northwest Youth Group; Advisor to the Northwest 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, etc. 
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Comrade Tang did not herald his arrival with a lot of 
hullabaloo, nor did he send the governor's letter of intro- 
duction and his calling card through the mail and ask for 
an appointment, as most other important visitors liked to 
do. In other words, he did not give the Sawbwa time to 
prepare a welcome. He just dropped In like a traveling 
salesman. Perhaps he knew that the Sawbwa would not 
welcome him anyway, so he might as well play the part of 
a real proletarian. But I, myself, thought he was there to 
spread communism. 

It was early In the morning when Comrade Tang came 
to see the Sawbwa; it was so early 9 A.M. that nobody 
living in the yamen was out of bed, except the kung-fu, or 
timekeeper, who walked through the yamen every other 
hour during the night and beat a section of bamboo to 
report time. This was an old Chinese tradition and the 
Sawbwa's yamen adopted it for no better reason than, I 
presume, to increase the yamen's prestige. 

I was at this time living in the yamen, acquiring the 
habit of getting up late. That morning I was roused by a 
tea-server, the third-class servant in the yamen, who told 
me that the kung-fu, or the timekeeper, had awakened 
the ta-yeh, or the chief servant, who in turn awakened him 
and sent him. to awaken me. I asked him crossly what had 
happened. 

"A property sharing party member is here to see the 
Sawbwa," he said. 

For a moment I was stunned. I knew that all the com- 
munists were concentrated in the Northwest. Although 
they were fighting the Japanese side by side with Chiang 
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Kai-shek's armies, they seldom came to the Southwest; if 
they did, they would certainly hide their identity, as they 
were still branded as "bandits" in many parts of China, 
since they advocated sharing other people's properties. 
"Tell him to come back in the afternoon," I said sleepily. 

"Yes, Secretary Lee/' the tea-server said and handed me 
Comrade Tang's calling card and the letter of introduction. 
The moment I saw the governor's letter I quickly stopped 
the tea-server at the door. "Where is this visitor?" I asked. 
"Is he in the yamen?" 

"Yes, he is waiting in the guest room in the first court," 
the tea-server said. 

"Go to Secretary Yang quickly," I said. "Ask him to 
receive this man." 

The tea-server, a young Shan, shifted his legs and stared 
at me with a helpless look as though he had been ordered 
to jump off a cliff. Then I remembered that Secretary Yang 
would not get up to receive anyone before noon, because 
of the morning fog. He had given stern orders that no one 
was to knock on his door before lunch. Seeing the tea- 
server's dilemma, I decided to meet this Comrade Tang. 

I dressed quickly and followed the tea-server to the first 
court. I was still quite new in the yamen and not too fa- 
miliar with the topography of the place. I knew roughly 
that the yamen had four courts, each with a courtyard. I 
lived in the second court, as many other yamen officials 
did. It consisted of our living quarters, the main dining 
hall, the kitchen and our office. Secretary Yang had the 
third court all to himself, with many rooms empty and 
shabby. Sawbwa Fang, who lived in his modern house 
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about a mile and a half away from the yamen, had his 
office in the fourth court, the smallest court of all. The 
first court was the largest, with a few jail cells, an audience 
hall and a number of guest rooms, all of them empty and 
neglected. The servants lived in their own quarters in the 
back. The yamen was so large that a stranger could easily 
get lost in it. 

The main guest room was a large gloomy place with high 
ceilings, furnished with a large bed and some antique 
chairs placed against the walls. It smelled of mildew be- 
cause the Sawbwa never received any guests there. When 
important guests visited him, he always entertained them 
at his home, showing off his modern taste and his modern 
wife. Ida loved visitors. When the tea-server and I stepped 
into the dark room, I felt a chill going down my spine. If 
there was anything that could be called "a cold reception/' 
this was it; still, I could not help feeling somewhat amused 
about it. 

Comrade Tang was a big Northerner, dressed in a gray 
uniform with a closed collar and four buttoned pockets, 
which were huge and bulging, looking as though he was 
carrying most of his luggage in them. After I had intro- 
duced myself we greeted each other and shook hands. He 
had very strong hands. From his firm grip and the incessant 
pumping of my hand, I knew he was an aggressive fellow. 
I asked him to sit down and ordered the tea-server to serve 
tea. "The Sawbwa does not come to the yamen until after 
lunch/' I said. "I hope there is nothing urgent, Mr, Tang." 

"No, no, nothing urgent/' he said. "Does he always come 
in the afternoon?" 
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"Yes, unless there is something urgent." 

"I see, I see/' he said. He spoke Mandarin with a Shan- 
tung accent, and he had eaten quite a bit of garlic. "Yes, 
yes," he went on, "I believe the Sawbwas on the border are 
riding on the heads of the people. Does this bureaucratic 
life suit you, Secretary Lee?" 

"I don't find it too disagreeable," I said, laughing lightly. 
I didn't like a communist who was on the verge of preach- 
ing, but I didn't want to be rude either, especially to this 
one, who apparently was quite important. 

"I see, I see," he said somewhat pensively. 

"Are you going to stay on the border long?" I asked. 

"I am here for my health," he said. "The climate is 
good. I may stay here for a month or two. Do the people 
here still believe that malaria is caused by a poisonous gas 
in the morning?" 

"Yes, they still believe it," I said. "That is why everybody 
sleeps late." 

"I see. How about the Sawbwa? Does he believe it?" 

"No. The Sawbwa is well-educated." 

He thought for a moment, then he lowered his voice 
and asked, "This is between you and me, does the Sawbwa 
smoke opium?" 

"No." 

"I see," he said pensively. After a pause he asked again, 
"How many wives does he have?" 

"He has two," I said. 

He raised an eyebrow as if surprised. "Only two?" 

"Yes." 

"Two wives who live together?" 
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"I know. What is wrong with his health?" 

"I don't know," I said. "I think he is here to spread 
communism." 

The Sawbwa looked at Comrade Tang and took a drag 
on his cigarette. "Does he have any credentials?" 

"Oh, yes." I fished out the calling card and the letter 
of introduction and handed them to the Sawbwa, who read 
the governor's letter with a slight scowl. "I have never met 
a communist. Do they really advocate sharing others' prop- 
erties?" 

"That is their principle," I said. 

The Sawbwa took another drag on the cigarette and said 
half to me and half to himself, "If he also shares my head- 
aches, it would not be so bad." Then he looked at Com- 
rade Tang again and went on, "In a way, I am glad he is 
entertaining to Ida, so that I can relax here for a change. 
But he feels too much at home and I am afraid he will stay 
for a long time." 

"I am sure he will," I said. "He is here to spread com- 
munism." 

"I do not worry about that," the Sawbwa said. "The 
Shans will not believe in his principles. What I am afraid 
of is that when he leaves, he may spread what he has seen 
or heard on the border, talking about the Shans eating 
mountain ants, calf's stomach juice, maggots and so forth. 
Those Northerners who stay here long rarely see the good 
things on the border and seldom inquire about them. All 
they want to know is 'Does everybody smoke opium?' 'Does 
the Sawbwa have a dozen wives?' 'Do the Shans entertain 
guests by asking their wives to sleep with them?' and so 
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forth." After another look at Comrade Tang he turned to 
me and went on, "That is why I have sent for you, Secre- 
tary Lee. I decided that you should associate with him 
closely while he is in Mangshih, showing him the bright 
side of the people and the place. He has asked me to rec- 
ommend him a place to stay. How about the yamen? Is 
it comfortable there?" 

"Why don't we recommend the New Light Hotel?" I 
suggested. 

The Sawbwa put down his glass, scratched his chin and 
thought for a moment. "He is introduced by Governor 
Lung," he said. We are a part of Yunnan Province and 
Governor Lung is our superior. "According to tradition, 
he should be a guest of the yamen. But I am afraid he 
might only see the dark side of things in the yamen. And 
yet I do not want to invite this man to live in my house." 

"Perhaps the yamen will do," I said. "I shall see to it 
that he is comfortable there." 

"Good," the Sawbwa said, looking relieved. Then we 
watched the game for a while. I didn't know whether Com- 
rade Tang really played poorly or if he just pretended 
to; at any rate, when the game was over, Ida not only had 
had many laughs, but had also scored a great victory, and 
that made her very happy. Comrade Tang spoke some 
English and mixed it with his Chinese as some missionary 
college students used to do. He had not used any English 
when we had talked in the yamen in the morning, so it 
was a surprise to me as he greeted me in English when 
the game was over. "I am very 'sorry' (English), Secretary 
Lee," he said, "that I did not come to 'disturb' (English) 
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you again this afternoon. I hope I did not 'upset your 
schedules' (English)." 

While answering him in pure Chinese that he did not 
upset my schedules at all, I must admit that this kind of 
chop suey language always disturbed me, and it annoyed 
me even more when Ida also adopted it. Besides the change 
in language, Comrade Tang was himself a different man; 
he talked and laughed heartily, like a warm, happy-go- 
lucky sort of fellow, no longer saying "I see, I see" in a 
pensive way. He jumped at any subject Ida brought up and 
talked about it in an interesting way, despite the irritating 
mixed language. At the dinner table Ida talked about her 
favorite topic dancing. "All people should learn how to 
'dance' (English)," Comrade Tang chimed in. "Only 
through 'dancing' (English) can a person express the deep- 
est emotions, such as 'waltz' (English), it expresses 'happi- 
ness* (English); such as 'rumba' (English), it expresses 
'primitive desires' (English). Do you know the 'yanko 
dance' (English), Sawbwa?" 

The Sawbwa looked up from his dinner, puzzled. I was 
sure he had not been listening, and if he had, he could not 
have understood what they were talking about. "What is 
the 'yanko dance' (English)?" Ida asked, keenly interested. 

"The 'yanko dance' (English) is the planting dance," 
Comrade Tang said. "We are teaching it to the farmers in 
the Northwest. It gives the farmers a chance to express 
their 'emotions' (English). It also helps their 'morale' (Eng- 
lish)." 

"It is just like the 'folk dance' (English), is it?" Ida 
asked. 
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In this mixed language, Comrade Tang said that the 
Western folk dance, which has degenerated into a bour- 
geois pastime, lacked the zest of the working men, whereas 
the 'yanko dance/ a great deal more spirited, could actually 
inject life into the dancers. He promised to demonstrate it 
after dinner, and told the Sawbwa that he would be very 
happy to conduct a 'yanko dance' class in Mangshih. 
"Please don't regard this as work on my part, Sawbwa," he 
said emphatically. "I shall be very happy to do this as my 
contribution to the working people in your state." 

The Sawbwa chewed his lamb chop with his mouth 
closed and a slight scowl on his face. He disliked Western 
meals. He usually hid his dislikes very well, but when irri- 
tated, he would forget and scowl. "I do not know what you 
are speaking of, Mr. Tang," he said. "You mean you will 
be happy to contribute some money to the state?" 

"Aiyoo" Ida cried, "you are all mixed up. Mr. Tang 
says he would like to teach the planting dance to the 
farmers, free of charge." 

"Dance?" the Sawbwa asked. 

"Yes, dance," Ida said. "That Is what we have been talk- 
ing about the whole evening." Then she giggled loudly, 
turned to Comrade Tang, and added, "We have wasted our 
breath. He does not understand a word of English." 

Comrade Tang apologized and explained what he had in 
mind. The Sawbwa thought for a moment. "Well," he 
said, "some people are lazy, it may do them good to dance 
a little. The audience hall in the yamen is large. I shall ask 
Secretary Yang to have the cobwebs cleared so that you can 
teach the planting dance there." 
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"Ah, Sawbwa Fang/' Comrade Tang said, putting a hand 
across the table, "you are very progressive, a real revolu- 
tionary Sawbwa!" The Sawbwa smiled politely. I won- 
dered i he had accepted the offer out of politeness, or as a 
good bargain, really wanting the Shans to have some exer- 
cise. 

After dinner Comrade Tang demonstrated the "yanko 
dance/' He pranced around the living room, jumping, 
kicking, bending his waist. It looked like a combination of 
the Western folk dance and Chinese shadow boxing, with a 
bit of Cossack leaping thrown in for flavor. Ida followed 
him, circling the room, imitating him and laughing. "Come 
on, come on!" Comrade Tang yelled at the Sawbwa and 
me. "Join in, join in! It is easy!" And in no time the 
Sawbwa and I found ourselves leaping around the living 
room, with the servants poking their heads in to see what 
was going on. They must have thought we had all gone 
crazy. 

It seemed odd to me at first that Sawbwa Fang was not 
worried about Comrade Tang's mission; in fact, he seemed 
to like the man a little. The next day Comrade Tang not 
only started his "yanko dance" class in the yamen, but also 
moved into the yamen's first court, occupying the large 
guest room next to the audience hall. A tea-server by the 
name of Lao Sing was assigned to him. 

The dance class was a success. The Shan girls loved it; 
they danced, giggled and flirted with men every night in 
the audience hall, which had been cleaned, and illumi- 
nated by many hurricane lamps hung on the great red- 
lacquered pillars. Every night, after class, Comrade Tang 
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would perch himself on the dais and give an animated talk 
on class struggle and the new thoughts. He urged the 
farmers to organize a Farmers' Association to purify their 
brains of bourgeois and feudalistic thoughts and so forth. 
From the blank expression on the faces of his audience, I 
knew why the Sawbwa was not worried. Comrade Tang's 
effort, to borrow an old Chinese saying, was somewhat 
like "playing the guitar for a herd of cattle." 

But it was not until two weeks later when he told his 
audience to banish religion that he got Into trouble and 
made enemies. He said religion and ghosts and evil spirits 
were nothing but some hocus-pocus created by feudalists 
to intimidate and fool the working people. In Mangshih, 
news traveled fast from mouth to mouth. The next after- 
noon Benevolent Loyalty, the Chief Monk of White Cloud 
Temple, paid a rare visit to the Sawbwa at his home. The 
Sawbwa sent for me. 

in 

It was my first meeting with Benevolent Loyalty, who I 
had often heard was a great rival of the Sawbwa in con- 
trolling the Shans. A silent war had been fought between 
them for a long time. The Chief Monk was a clean-shaven 
fat man of fifty-five or so wrapped up in a yellow robe, his 
puffy soft right hand holding a string of dark shiny rosary 
beads, which he counted automatically with a thumb. He 
looked very relaxed sitting on a sofa and his round, pale 
face was expressionless. Standing beside him was his errand 
boy, a little monk about twelve or thirteen, similarly at- 
tired. The Sawbwa, sitting on another sofa across the room, 
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introduced us. The Chief Monk greeted me by putting his 
palms together and saying "o mi to fu" meaning "Oh, 
mercyl' 1 When I joined the discussion, I noticed a faint 
smile on the Sawbwa's face, as though he were secretly 
amused by something. "Secretary Lee," he said, "Benevo- 
lent Loyalty wants me to expel that property-sharing com- 
rade. What do you think of it?'* 

As I didn't want to offend the spiritual leader by defend- 
ing Comrade Tang, I said in a noncommittal manner, "It 
is doubtful that the local people will believe in his new 
thoughts." 

"This Northerner is a sacrilege," Benevolent Loyalty 
said gravely. "It is the Buddha's will that he should be ex- 
pelled from Mangshih. He is like a heap of cow dung, al- 
though harmless, but unsightly and exuding bad odor." 

"I agree, I agree," the Sawbwa said, his amused smile 
broadening. "Besides, constant dropping of rain water can 
drill a hole in a stone. If the Northerner stays too long, he 
might even succeed in banishing the Buddha and rob the 
..." He coughed. I knew what he had intended to say* 
*'. . . and rob the monks of their rice bowls," but he was 
polite enough to stop right there. 

"The Northerner is not only a godless man," Benevolent 
Loyalty said, "but also an immoral character. I should not 
be surprised if this teaching of the planting dance is only a 
front, while his actual aim is to seduce the Shan girls to 
serve his private immoral purposes." 

"Do you mean that he might intend to open a sing-song 
house in my yamen, eh?" the Sawbwa asked. "Ah, that 
would be unthinkable 1" 
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"Anything is possible when an ungodly man is in town," 
Benevolent Loyalty said, counting the beads a little faster. 
"It is Heaven's will that such a man be imprisoned like a 
thief; to expel him from the state is only a much lessened 
punishment that the merciful Buddha would favor." 

"Secretary Lee/' the Sawbwa said, "what did this North- 
erner exactly say about religion?" 

I did my best to repeat what Comrade Tang had said 
about Buddhism and ghosts as being created by the feudal- 
ists to intimidate and fool the working people. When I 
finished, the Sawbwa guffawed and Benevolent Loyalty in- 
creased the speed of counting his beads, his face red with 
anger. 

"Secretary Lee/* the Sawbwa said, still laughing, "this 
man is an obnoxious rascal. I fully agree with Benevolent 
Loyalty that such a man should be expelled. But there is a 
problem. He was introduced to me by Governor Lung. 
How can I expel the governor's friend?" 

It was apparent that the Sawbwa was being coy with 
Benevolent Loyalty, fully enjoying the monk's plight. 
"Tell me, Secretary Lee," he went on, "is he on good terms 
with the others in the yamen?" 

"He is trying to be friendly, especially with the tea- 
servers, whom he calls the real proletariat, the backbone 
of society." 

"Ah, that creates a greater problem," the Sawbwa said. 
"He is the friend of the top and the bottom. I am afraid he 
will have to commit an actual crime before I can do any- 
thing to expel him. So far, all he has been doing is talking 
nonsense . . ." 
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"I wish you would abide by the will of the Buddha, 
Sawbwa/' the Chief Monk interrupted, rising, his knees 
cracking. "This man is a nail in the eye; his sacrilege will 
anger the Providence, and may even bring pestilence to the 
state/' With an annoyed look, he put his palms together, 
said "o mi to fu" and hurried out of the house, the little 
monk trotting behind him. 

After the Chief Monk's visit, the Sawbwa entertained 
Comrade Tang more often, and tolerated his antics, all of 
which, I presumed, were designed to amuse Ida. Besides 
his funny jumping while playing badminton, his other best 
feat was to walk on his hands with a glass of water balanced 
on his neck. Occasionally he would upset the glass and spill 
the water, wetting his neck, and Ida would scream with 
laughter. I was sure that Sawbwa Fang endured all this 
simply because Comrade Tang was more of a torture to 
Benevolent Loyalty than to himself. 

As the Sawbwa had instructed, I associated with Com- 
rade Tang closely, trying to show him the bright side of 
Mangshih. But Comrade Tang, like some scandal maga- 
zine reporter, was only interested in the dark side of things. 
After two weeks, his "I see, I see/' which he used only while 
talking to me, began to annoy me again. And true to his 
ideology of sharing others 1 properties, he often borrowed 
things from me without asking for my permission, and on 
many occasions forgot to return them. 

One evening, while he was conducting his dance class in 
the audience hall, I went to his room to look for my scissors 
and discovered a newspaper clipping on his desk. The 
article, written by Comrade Tang and entitled "Feudal 
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Lords Rule China-Burma Border/' talked about Mang- 
shih. I read it quickly and found it quite well written, but 
by no means accurate. He used Mangshlh as an example, 
branding Sawbwa Fang as a typical feudal lord, extremely 
corrupt. He said the Sawbwa's staff was still backward, 
some even smoked opium. A certain Secretary Lee, he went 
on, was comparatively modern, but his thoughts were far 
from being "progressive/' probably poisoned by the West- 
ern education received in one of Chiang Kai-shek's reac- 
tionary universities, etc. 

Somewhat angry, I decided to let the Sawbwa read the 
article. 1 brought it to his house that same evening and 
showed it to him. He first scanned it with a scowl, then 
read it carefully, the scowl deepening. I had seen the 
Sawbwa become sad, annoyed, irritated, but I had rarely 
seen him get angry. When he finished the article, his face 
reddened and his eyes actually glared. He handed the clip- 
ping back to me and said, "We shall have to get rid of 
him." 

"Expel him?" I asked. 

"No. We shall get rid of him without offending the 
governor." 

The Sawbwa didn't tell me how, nor did he discuss it 
with me. I didn't return the clipping to Comrade Tang 
that night. I waited for him in my room, quite ready to 
have a quarrel with him. But he never inquired about the 
article, probably never having discovered that it was miss- 
ing, and I let it go at that. In the meantime, I wondered 
what the Sawbwa was going to do with him. 
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IV 

Sawbwa Fang arrived in the yamen earlier than usual the 
next morning. Going in to see him, I was stopped at his 
office door by Ah Pao, his personal servant, who said the 
Sawbwa was having a conference with Benevolent Loyalty 
and did not wish to be disturbed. I withdrew and waited 
for an hour. When I did get to see him, he looked quite 
happy, apparently having worked out some way to get rid 
of Comrade Tang. "I have placed the whole thing in the 
hands of the monks," he said when I asked him about it. 
"They will do anything to get rid of an undesirable, short 
of murder. Sometimes it makes me shudder to think that I 
am not on friendly terms with them/' 

"What are they going to do with him?" I asked, becom- 
ing very curious. 

The Sawbwa lighted a cigarette with a smile. "I do not 
have the faintest idea. I only hope that they dispose of him 
in good condition, so that he will not go around and de- 
clare that even the monks in my state are savages." 

I suspected that the Sawbwa and Benevolent Loyalty had 
worked all the strategy out together. He just didn't want to 
tell me about it. From what the Sawbwa had said, I 
wouldn't be surprised if the monks resorted to violence, 
perhaps robbing Comrade Tang and beating him up, mak- 
ing him look like the victim of mountain bandits. 

I worried about him that evening, hoping that he would 
be wise enough to leave the state voluntarily. When he was 
conducting the dance class, I wondered if I should, before 
he started haranguing again on Mao Tse-tung's new 
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thoughts, give him a bit of advice. But before the class was 
over I heard a big hullabaloo outside the audience hall. A 
horde of yellow-robed and clean-shaven monks, about two 
dozen of them, had invaded the courtyard, beating drums 
and wooden fish, a kind of holy instrument resembling the 
head of a fish, which the monks carried in the left hand 
like a big rice bowl and beat with a stick. It gave a hollow 
and dull noise. There were two drums and about a dozen 
such wooden fish; the rest were bells the size of teacups, 
which the monks shook over their shoulders, making the 
kind of noise that would give anybody a headache. Leading 
the noise-making monks was Benevolent Loyalty himself, 
who mounted the marble steps and stood at the entrance of 
the audience hall, where he opened a piece of yellow paper 
and raised one hand. The monks stopped beating their 
instruments and waited for him to speak. 

At this moment Comrade Tang's dancing pupils all came 
out to see what was going on, Comrade Tang among them. 
The Chief Monk cleared his voice and read the holy writ- 
ings, "O mi to ju, the merciful Buddha holds grudges 
against no one, not even the one who attempts to banish 
God. O mi to fu, the merciful Buddha, always benevolent, 
will redeem the sin of the one who attempts to banish God, 
so that the sinful one, during his incarnation after death, 
will not become a rat or a pig, or any such lowly animal. 
Oh, merciful Buddha, o mi to ju." 

When he had finished, he put the yellow paper in his 
bosom, turned to the east, put his palms together, and 
bowed. All the other monks did likewise, then they sat 
down on the ground and starting beating their various in- 
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struments and murmuring prayers. The noise was ear- 
splitting. 

"What is going on, what Is going on?" Comrade Tang 
asked, grabbing my arm. 

"You heard the Chief Monk, didn't you?" I asked. 

"You mean I am the object of all this racket?" he asked, 
frowning. 

"It looks like it," I said. 

"How long is this going to last?" 

"Until your sin Is redeemed, I presume." 

He stared at the monks. Suddenly he burst out laughing, 
declaring that the holy people certainly had a sense of 
humor, very funny, then he clapped his hands and told his 
dancing pupils to resume the class. Meanwhile, Benevolent 
Loyalty joined his disciples and started shaking a large bell 
energetically. Unable to stand the noise, I left the court- 
yard. I was relieved and yet somewhat disappointed, think- 
ing that the monks could certainly use a better method 
than that to redeem an undesirable visitor. 

The noise went on all night. According to the tea-servers 
in the yamen, there were four shifts of monks making the 
racket. Undoubtedly all the monks at White Cloud 
Temple, more than a hundred strong, had been mobilized 
to redeem Comrade Tang's sin. About eleven o'clock in the 
morning Comrade Tang, looking haggard, burst into my 
room and said, "Secretary Lee, can you do something about 
those monks?" 

"What about them?" I asked innocently. 

"Can't you hear that?" Comrade Tang said angrily. 

"I slept like a stone last night," I said. It was partly true 
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because the noise was not too bad in the second court. 
"Have they been making that noise all night?" 

"Oh, you must be stone deaf!" Comrade Tang said. 
"Listen, if they don't stop immediately, I am going to see 
the Sawbwa. Will you please tell them to get out?" 

"Didn't you talk to them yourself?" I asked. 

"They refuse to speak to me. I am the damned sinner, 
remember!" 

"I wonder if the Sawbwa can stop them," I said, trying 
to sound serious. "The monks are the spiritual leaders, you 
know." 

"I am going to see the Sawbwa," he said, and stormed out 
of my room. I followed him, yelling after him that I would 
go with him. 

The Sawbwa was waiting for his breakfast when we ar- 
rived at his house. He greeted us cheerfully, and with a 
twinkle in his eyes he listened to Comrade Tang's com- 
plaint. "Comrade Tang," he said, "I am sorry that the 
monks have disturbed you. But in the Shan States the 
monks rule people's souls and I rule their bodies. Our 
jurisdictions are clearly divided. If I interfere, they will 
accuse me of infringing upon their authority." 

"In that case," Comrade Tang said gruffly, "I shall have 
to get out of your yamen. Can you recommend another 
place for me to stay?" 

"Well, well," the Sawbwa said, rubbing his forehead as 
if racking his brains to help Comrade Tang, "well, it is 
hard. You know that the monks, no matter where you go, 
will follow you until your sin is redeemed. This is their 
duty." 
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"How long is that going to take?" 

"Usually forty-nine days. All the monks have is time and 
energy. Too bad, too bad." The Sawbwa shook his head 
sympathetically. 

The servant came in and announced breakfast. As the 
Sawbwa didn't ask us to stay, we left. On our way back to 
the yamen, Comrade Tang said some uncomplimentary 
things about Mangshih that he had left out of his article. 
The noise suddenly started again as we approached the 
front gate of the yamen. It made me wonder if the monks 
had planted a lookout somewhere. Comrade Tang stopped 
at the gate, his arms akimbo, and said, "Forty-nine days! 
Damnation, I shall show them how much a revolutionary 
comrade can take!" He took a deep breath, snorted, and 
stalked in. 

For three days the noise never stopped. Comrade Tang 
tried to grab some sleep in the rice field or under a banyan 
tree in the daytime, but the monks followed him, beating 
their instruments and praying for him. On the fourth day, 
Comrade Tang disappeared with his battered suitcase. 
When Sawbwa Fang came to the yamen that day and 
learned of Comrade Tang's disappearance, he chuckled. 
"Hope he is going to write an article about the monks," he 
said, rubbing his chin contentedly. "If he does, Secretary 
Lee, we shall get a copy of it and present it to Benevolent 
Loyalty." 
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THE CHINESE NEW YEAR is a great event, which falls either 
in January or February, depending on the Chinese lunar 
calendar. The Shans welcome this occasion mainly because 
it is also their mating festival, known as tui pao chaij or the 
pillow festival. For seven days all the Shans feast and relax 
in their already very relaxed life, all, that is, except the 
girls, who play the pillow game with the bachelors, eligible 
or otherwise, trying to land one of the rarest items on the 
border a husband. For some mysterious reason, there is a 
great shortage of men in the Shan States. 

The pillow game is simple, played by girls on one side 
and boys on the other. They toss a few embroidered pillows 
at each other in the courtyard of some family in which the 
girls are approaching the "middle age" of twenty; some- 
times the neighbors' daughters, if homely enough, are in- 
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vited to participate. Any unmarried man can drop in and 
play and get hooked, if he Is willing. 

The rules are simple. If a girl fails to catch the pillow 
tossed by a man, the man will demand a gift. If the girl 
likes him, she will give him something valuable, an earring, 
or a bracelet, or her heavy silver necklace, which is the 
most valuable and worn only on important occasions. If 
the man likes the girl equally well, he will, within three 
days, pay the girl a visit under the pretense of returning the 
"loot." This means that a match is made. If the man, dur- 
ing the game, thinks that the girl has lost too valuable an 
article to him and he finds himself unable to reciprocate 
the affection, he can let the girl win the item back simply 
by dropping the pillow. However, he should also arm him- 
self with a few cheap things to lose in case he really plays 
badly, such as a handkerchief, some combs, bottles of per- 
fume, etc. After the match is made, there will be a simple 
wedding and the man moves in with the girl's parents; he 
may, however, still retain his last name, if he wishes. 

A few months after I took the secretary job, I longed for 
such an occasion. It was a lonely life for a bachelor official 
in the yamen, for one who must behave. When the Chinese 
New Year finally arrived, I seriously thought of marrying 
a buxom Shan girl and of settling down. Sawbwa Fang, who 
had on many occasions described the beauty and virtues of 
Shan girls to me, invited me to his New Year's Eve dinner. 
It was a lonely night. The villagers had started their 
traditional moonlight concerts, beating large, oval-shaped 
drums in a steady rhythm that was not unpleasant but 
rather melancholy. According to the Sawbwa, the concerts 
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were supposed to stir up loneliness. If a man looks at the 
palm and papaya trees, the bamboos and the banyans, and 
the little huts silhouetted against the moonlit sky and lis- 
tens to this deep, slow rhythmic turn turn turn, he invari- 
ably becomes lonesome and longs to get married. I must 
say that all the drum beating was unnecessary for me. I was 
lonely enough. 

After a late dinner of roast beef and chicken, of which the 
Sawbwa had eaten little because he was still in the process 
of training himself to like Western meals, we moved into 
the spacious living room for tea and cigarettes. While lis- 
tening to the distant drums and puffing on a cigarette, 
Sawbwa Fang suddenly turned to me and asked, "Secretary 
Lee, do you wish to take a wife this year?" 

Being a green apple and rather shy, I pretended to be 
content with life without a woman; yet hated to lose any 
good opportunity, so I shrugged my shoulders and said 
somewhat irrelevantly, "It is all right with me." 

The Sawbwa looked at the semitropical sky through the 
large picture window and said half to himself and half to 
me, "A man is a fool not to live with a woman, especially if 
he is an official in the yamen, who can marry as many wives 
as he wishes." He made this remark while Ida was in the 
dining room teaching a servant how to mix a tropical 
drink. I suspected that the Sawbwa was taking this oppor- 
tunity to express his sorrow for being unable to take more 
wives now, for Ida, being a modern Eurasian girl, certainly 
would not tolerate a third wife. When he had sighed and 
finished his cigarette, he turned to Ah Pao, and asked who 
was the prettiest girl in Mangshih, "A girl called Little 
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Plug, Sawbwa," Ah Pao said. "She is the prettiest girl on 
the whole China-Burma border." 

The Sawbwa scratched his thin eyebrow as if trying to 
remember the girl. "Little Ping, Little Ping . . ." he 
mumbled. 

"She is the girl your son, the young Sawbwa, desired to 
marry/* Ah Pao said. 

"Oh, I remember her now," the Sawbwa said, his face 
brightening. "The girl who attracted everybody's attention 
three years ago, when she helped build the Burma Road. 
Yes, yes, I remember her well. If she had not worked on 
the Burma Road like a coolie girl, my first wife would have 
permitted my son to marry her. Secretary Lee, you are not 
a snob, are you?" 

"I am a modern man, Sawbwa," I said with a laugh, niy 
heart beginning to beat fast. 

"Invite her here, invite her here," the Sawbwa said to Ah 
Pao with a twinkle in his eyes. "We shall give a pillow game 
party here tomorrow afternoon. But invite her here in your 
name, for I do not want my first wife and all those old- 
fashioned snobs in my yamen to grumble." 

"Yes, Sawbwa," Ah Pao said. "I shall go to her house 
tomorrow morning." 

"Right now, right now," the Sawbwa said. "Do it before 
somebody else steps ahead of you." 

After Ah Pao had left, Ida came in with her tropical 
drinks and the Sawbwa told her of his plans for the pillow 
game party. Ida, who loved parties, was all for it. Promptly 
they made a list of guests all members of the Fang family 
and of the families of the high officials in the yamen, the 
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so-called aristocrats. It was then I learned that everybody 
working in the yamen is an aristocrat, except the third 
ranking servants, the so-called tea-servers. 

The Sawbwa kept talking about Little Ping and strongly 
urged me to take her as my first wife. The girl, according 
to him, had the most beautiful dark eyes, sparkling and 
properly set on a duck-egg-shaped face with deep dimples. 
She was about nineteen now, but he wondered why she 
was still single. Perhaps no Shan was good enough for her. 
"Compared with the other girls here, Secretary Lee," he 
said enthusiastically, "she is a lotus flower among seaweeds, 
a swan among hens. It will be a great shame if she is taken 
by some coarse man; it will be like a beautiful flower 
thrown on a heap of cow's dung!" 

ii 

I didn't sleep too well that night, as the Sawbwa had 
aroused in me a strong desire to meet Little Ping without 
delay. The next morning I decided to pay her a secret visit. 
After I had found out her address from a tea-server in the 
yamen, I carefully groomed myself, dressed up in my new 
Western clothes and sneaked out. 

She lived in a little hut near the market place with her 
widowed mother. When I went into the courtyard through 
the small entrance built of mud bricks with a thatched 
roof, I found, to my irritation, that five young Shans were 
already there, playing the pillow game with three girls. 

One of the girls, obviously Little Ping, was indeed a 
swan among two hens. She was even more beautiful than I 
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had imagined, and the busiest of the girls, for all the men 
were tossing the pillows at her. She played the game with 
unusual agility and grace, leaping and dashing almost like 
a ballet dancer. Her bosom was quite full, but she was very 
slim elsewhere, especially around her waist. Like all unmar- 
ried girls, she wore a short, snow-white blouse with silver 
buttons and a tight, black skirt showing her embroidered 
leggings; her hair was oiled and combed into a queue that 
wound about her head, and was decorated with wild 
flowers. My heart thumped violently as I watched her play 
and laugh, her white even teeth sparkling between her 
extremely tempting red lips. When she spotted me, she 
suddenly tossed the pillow at me over the heads of the other 
men, giggling mischievously. In consternation I leaped and 
caught the pillow and awkwardly tossed it back, the keys 
and coins jingling in my pockets. 

She tossed the pillow at me a few more times before she 
turned her attention again to the other men; but she cast 
constant inviting glances at me that shortened my breath 
and accelerated my heart. 

Just as I was wondering whether I should take off my 
coat and join the game seriously, some other Shans drifted 
in and diverted my attention briefly. At this moment Little 
Ping tossed the pillow at me again and cried, "Catch it, 
Mister!" Totally unprepared, I clumsily dropped the pil- 
low. She laughed and ran over to me, crying triumphantly, 
"Gift, Mister, giftl" 

I hadn't brought anything to lose, but I couldn't deny 
Little Ping a gift. Somewhat in a daze, I took out my gold 
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Parker fountain pen and offered it to her. She snatched it 
from my hand and examined it, her eyes widening in ad- 
miration, then she quickly thrust it into her bosom as 
though afraid that I might change my mind. I doubted if 
she knew what it was. To my surprise she playfully pinched 
my ear and ran back to her original position, giggling 
happily, while the other girls applauded. 

The game continued and all the other Shans joined in. 
Undoubtedly Little Ping was the most popular girl in 
town. The Shans seemed to resent the fact that she was pay- 
ing constant attention to me and some of them loudly 
called me "foreigner," obviously on account of my Western 
clothes, which were so conspicuous that I suddenly felt 
self-conscious. I also felt it was below my dignity to mingle 
or tangle with the Shan boys; it would be terribly embar- 
rassing if someone recognized me as the secretary of the 
yamen. Presently I withdrew from the crowd and sneaked 
away, hopelessly in love with Little Ping. 

In the afternoon I went to the Sawbwa's party and, with 
secret excitement, watched the guests arrive, my eyes 
searching for Little Ping among them. All the guests wore 
their best. The unmarried girls were dressed like Little 
Ping; the married ones wore a tall, black turban resem- 
bling a top hat without the brim, to indicate their married 
status. The women's social ranking was indicated by the 
folds at the end of their skirts; the more the folds, the 
higher their social standing. 

There were about thirty guests, two-thirds of them 
women. When the pillow game started in the garden in 
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front of the Sawbwa's two-story house, six girls and four 
men participated, including myself. The married people, 
some squatting and some sitting in low chairs in the shade 
of bamboos and huge banyans, chewed betel nuts and spat 
black juice, or drank Burmese salted tea served by hordes 
of servants. Others chatted in the house, fully enjoying the 
Sawbwa's sofas and davenports. 

We tossed three embroidered cushions back and forth, 
laughing, giggling, shouting and exchanging gifts, all 
strictly in accordance with the old custom. Because I had 
only Little Ping in my mind, I didn't care with whom I 
played, and consequently I found myself playing with a 
coarse girl with big bones and thick lips. She had a loud 
voice and could outshout all the other girls. 

"Catch it," she shouted as she tossed the pillow at me. I 
caught it and flung it back, shouting like the others. Each 
time I dropped the pillow, she would run over to me, cry- 
ing triumphantly, "Gifts, gifts! " After I had lost some of 
the handkerchiefs and combs I had brought, I realized that 
the girls, so experienced in this game, could actually win or 
lose at will. Once I tossed the pillow far over a giiTs head 
and all the girls stopped the game, yelling and scraping 
their faces with a forefinger to shame me. It was then I 
learned that one just couldn't commit a foul in this hus- 
band-picking game. 

After I had lost more than half my gifts, I was getting im- 
patient and worried, for Little Ping still had not shown up. 
Sawbwa Fang, who must have detected my anxiety from my 
furtive glances, told me at an intermission that he had sent 
Ah Pao to fetch the girl 
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III 

But it was not until almost an hour later that Ah Pao re- 
turned. He reported that Little Ping was in the midst of 
playing the pillow game with some truck drivers, who re- 
fused to leave her courtyard. The Sawbwa looked annoyed. 
"Chinese drivers or Shans?" he asked. 

"All Chinese, Sawbwa/' the servant said. "They are from 
the Southwest Transportation Company." 

The Sawbwa dismissed the servant, then turned to me 
and shook his head sadly. "If they were Shans," he said, "I 
could order the girl to come, and the Shans would have 
nothing to say. But Chinese truck drivers? I am afraid of 
them!" 

In an effort to hide my disappointment, I said casually 
with an exaggerated shrug of my shoulders, "It is all right, 
Sawbwa. As the old saying goes, my peach flower luck is 
still poor this year; that means my luck in money will be 
good." And I laughed. The Sawbwa shook his head and 
repeated, "Yes, I am afraid of the truck drivers, especially 
those from the Southwest Transportation Company. They 
are the biting dogs on Burma Road." 

I didn't blame the Sawbwa for his feeling about the 
drivers of this particular transportation company, which 
was a semiofficial government organization, responsible for 
transporting the American strategic material from Ran- 
goon to Kunming. There were some patriots among its 
thousands of truck drivers, but many were desperados and 
reputed rascals, who enjoyed nothing better than a bloody 
riot. If Little Ping had been ordered to leave the game, it 
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would have caused a free-for-all, perhaps with Ah Pao be- 
ing beaten half to death. 

To prove that I was indifferent, I leaped up and joined 
the game again. But my mind was not in it any more. It 
seemed rather silly for grown-ups to toss sofa cushions at 
each other. Without romantic expectations the game sud- 
denly lost all its meaning and excitement; besides, the few 
aristocratic girls present all seemed to have become equally 
unattractive. I also suspected that they held the same opin- 
ion of me, probably regarding me as a "poor commoner," 
because an English secretary's position was appointed, 
whereas all the other positions in the Sawbwa's yamen were 
inherited; even a servant held his job by inheritance. 

By the time the game was over, the girls lost all their 
valuables to their chosen men and looked very happy. Din- 
ner was announced and the guests were about to start for 
the dining room, where a Western buffet dinner had been 
prepared under the supervision of Ida, when Ah Pao came 
to the Sawbwa and said that the Police Chief was here to 
see him. 

The Chief greeted the Sawbwa with a low bow as we 
stepped into the living room. He told the Sawbwa, without 
beating about the bush like most of the yamen officials did, 
that a Shan girl by the name of Little Ping had caused a 
fight in her house between some truck drivers and the na- 
tives. A truck driver named Liu Kai had been wounded. In 
order to avoid further bloodshed, the Chief asked the 
Sawbwa to issue a proclamation forbidding the pillow 
game, which, the Chief emphasized, was to last seven 
troublesome days if allowed to go on. 
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The Sawbwa was in the habit of accepting advice with- 
out a second thought, but this time he rejected the Chiefs 
request promptly, saying that the pillow game was a custom 
that had been observed in the Shan States for thousands of 
years and that he simply could not forbid it because of a 
fight. Apparently there had never been a fight before; the 
truck drivers had the distinction of starting the first one on 
the border. I felt very unhappy about it. Rubbing his fore- 
head with his fingers, the Sawbwa asked the Chief how 
badly this Liu Kai had been wounded. 

"Bad enough, Sawbwa/' the Chief said. "He was carried 
away to his hotel by two other drivers, dripping blood all 
the way to the New Light Hotel. I would not be surprised 
if he has already risen to Heaven/' 

The Sawbwa scowled deeply, and rubbed his forehead 
more energetically, his eyes closed. "How did the fight 
start?" he asked. 

"A native called Ah San won the silver necklace from 
Little Ping/* the Chief said. "But this truck driver Liu Kai 
claimed that he has already won it. An argument started, 
then there was the fight, with all the Shans and the truck 
drivers joining in. When I arrived with my men, the battle 
was all over. The Shans had escaped; this Liu Kai was lying 
in his own blood like a corpse, with three knife holes in his 
belly. Ah, it was a ghastly sight, Sawbwa; it turned my 
stomach!" 

"Who had really won the necklace?" the Sawbwa asked. 

"It is hard to tell, Sawbwa," the Chief said. "According 
to the other Shan girls there, Ah San had won it. But Little 
Ping says she likes both of them. I would not be surprised 
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if she has promised all the men on the border her necklace, 
being such a she-fox!" 

The Sawbwa stopped rubbing his forehead and shook his 
head, then he took a deep breath and opened his eyes. 
"Secretary Lee/* he said with a sigh, "from the name of 
this truck driver, he is a Northerner. You are from the 
Northern provinces, perhaps you can make friends with 
him. Please pay him a visit. If he is not already dead, see 
how badly he is wounded. If he is very bad, we shall have 
to send him to Lashio for treatment immediately. If he is 
still conscious, offer him an apology on behalf of the state, 
and tell him that the state will pay all his medical expenses, 
plus reasonable compensation. I don't want the truck 
drivers to spread the rumor that the Shans are all savages, 
including their Sawbwa." 

I accepted the assignment and started for the market 
place immediately, in the Sawbwa's car. As I stepped into 
the New Light Hotel, I decided not to be as apologetic 
about the incident as the Sawbwa had wished, actually, 
even if apologies seemed in order; I half expected Liu Kai 
to be in a coma, if not dead. At the desk I found out his 
room number. He was in a single room on the second floor. 
When I knocked, a man with some bloody cotton stuffed 
in his nose answered the door, a cigarette hanging from the 
corner of his mouth. Fie was a brawny fellow about thirty, 
wearing a pair of khaki trousers and a white shirt with 
short sleeves, showing a chicken chest and a large Adam's 
apple. 

"Yes?" he asked in Mandarin with a Shansi accent. I 
peeked into the small room, which was rather untidy, with 
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an open suitcase and some clothes littering the whole floor. 

"May I see Mr. Liu Kai?" I asked, assuring myself that 
this man must be one of the battlers. "I am Liu Kai/' he 
said, the cigarette dangling on his lower lip. "What can I 
do for you?" 

Somewhat surprised, I introduced myself. He was quite 
cordial and asked me to come in. He kicked some things 
aside on the floor and invited me to sit down on the only 
chair and offered me a cigarette. He seated himself on the 
corner of a tiny desk, putting one foot on the edge of his 
single bed. From the way he sat, I knew this man didn't 
expect me to stay long. My first impression was that he was 
one of those clever fellows from the north side of the 
Yangtze River, known as "north river men," whom the 
Southerners often shunned. I stated the purpose of my 
visit, and since he was very much alive and had no visible 
wound except for the bloody nose which had apparently 
been well taken care of by himself, I omitted any mention 
of compensation. 

He admitted the fight. But I doubted very much that he, 
a clever "north river man," would risk his skin in a real 
battle. 

"I hear you are seriously wounded," I said. 

He pointed at his nose and laughed. "You mean this? 
Curse his ancestors, I bumped it against the head of a 
friend, who was trying to catch the same pillow in a pillow 
game this afternoon. I have a delicate nose; it bleeds even 
if a fly bumps against it." 

"What kind of fight was it?" I asked. "Didn't you come 
to blows?" 
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"Hardly. We shouted and made a great many fighting 
gestures. You know those local vinegar bottles, who are as 
sour as hell. But you can cow them with a lot of shouting. 
They will not fight you; either you kowtow to them or 
kick them in the bottom/* 

"The Sawbwa is worried/* I said. "I think we should all 
help him retain the goodwill between you drivers and the 
local people/' 

"The Shans are all sour bottles, I tell you/' he said. He 
took a drag on his cigarette, inhaled deeply and blew out 
the smoke noisily, like a veteran smoker. "They don't fight, 
but they will curse your ancestors up to five generations if 
you take as much as a side glance at their ugly women. Oh, 
damn it all, who wants to rob them of their primitive 
females, anyway? It is all clean fun, this pillow game, and 
what harm does a little flirting do?" 

"I understand that the pillow game is something seri- 
ous/* I said. "You are supposed to get a wife by playing it." 

"Who wants to get married?*' he said. 

"Well, the local people might think differently. That 
girl called Little Ping does not look too bad/' 

Liu Kai shrugged his sloping shoulders. "She is just 
so-so. I have met girls in Rangoon and Kunming who are 
a hundred times prettier than that piece of luggage." 

I thought it was "sour grapes" talk and didn't continue 
the subject. 

Since nothing serious had happened, I decided to make 
my report to the worried Sawbwa as soon as possible. This 
interview firmly convinced me that Little Ping had only 
been flirting. She couldn't possibly be interested in a 
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coarse truck driver like this Liu Kai. When I got up, I 
repeated, in my official capacity, that the Chinese truck 
drivers should do their best to maintain the friendship of 
the Shans. Liu Kai responded to my remark with his sin- 
cere promise that he wouldn't even look at a Shan girl 
again. "Don't worry, Secretary Lee," he said, shaking my 
hand at the door, "So far as I am concerned, the local boys 
can preserve all their women like the thousand-year-old 
eggs/' 

The Sawbwa was pleased when I made my report, but 
somewhat annoyed by the Shans' habit of exaggerating 
things. The Shans, in his opinion, were the most law-abid- 
ing tribe on the border, but when they passed information 
from one to another, they just couldn't resist the tempta- 
tion to draw feet on the picture of a snake, as the saying 
goes. I thought that the Police Chief, who apparently had 
not investigated the case at all, had probably tossed quite a 
bit of spice in the frying pan, too. 

IV 

The next morning I made private plans to visit Little Ping 
again. But before I started, I was informed that there was 
a riot in the West Village. Having learned of the Shans* 
habit of exaggerating, I wasn't concerned at all. A riot, I 
thought, might be just that somebody's dog had been 
kicked and it had in turn bitten the kicker, or something 
of that sort. But as soon as I had groomed myself for my 
romantic adventure, the Sawbwa sent for me. His early 
arrival at the yamen this morning indicated urgency. 
When I stepped into his office in the back of the yamen, 
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he was sitting in his rattan chair behind his huge, black- 
lacquered desk rubbing his forehead with thumb and fore- 
finger, a sign of trouble. The Police Chief and Secretary 
Yang were there, quietly puffing on their pipes. Squatting 
on the floor was an elderly Shan, dressed in blue cotton 
trousers and blouse, a silver earring hanging from his left 
ear. The Sawbwa told me to sit down. "This is Ah San's 
father/' he said, indicating the old Shan. "He says his son 
is ready to fight a war with the truck drivers, who will in- 
vade the West Village before noon. His son has gathered 
all the young men in the village to defend it." 

It took me a few moments to realize that Ah San was the 
Shan who had quarreled with Liu Kai on account of Little 
Ping. "Yes, they will fight it out/' the Police Chief said 
gravely, puffing on his pipe, "all because of that little she- 
fox. The West Village has received a formal challenging 
note from that man Liu Kai/' 

"I don't believe it/' I said. "Liu Kai told me he was not 
interested in Little Ping, or any other Shan girl." 

"That is what they all say/' the Chief said. "Like a cat 
saying that it does not care for fish." At this moment Secre- 
tary Yang nodded his head and grunted his approval, then 
as usual he quoted some lines from Confucius. 

"Secretary Lee," the Sawbwa said, "I suggest that you go 
to the West Village with the Police Chief and investigate 
the matter. Tell the Shans what Liu Kai told you yesterday. 
Tell the Shans that the truck driver has all the women he 
wants in Rangoon and Kunming; he will not rob the rice 
from their rice bowl." Then he turned to the Police Chief 
and added, "And tell them Little Ping will be matched to 
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a yamen official. Let those frogs forget about their desire 
to eat the flesh of a flying swan." 

It was apparent that the Sawbwa was anxious to see me 
settle down; for that I was very grateful. This squabble be- 
tween Liu Kai and the local boys made Little Ping all the 
more desirable. The Chief and I left for the West Village 
with the old Shan immediately in the Sawbwa's car. When 
we arrived, I saw twenty-odd young Shans, armed with 
swords and bamboo sticks, guarding the narrow dusty road 
leading to the village, which consisted of three dozen huts 
nestled in bamboo clusters. We got out of the car and the 
old Shan called out to his son, who came out from the 
group promptly. He looked like a rather cocky fellow, tall 
and sturdy, wearing a white blouse and a pair of tight blue 
cotton trousers, with a sheathed sword hanging at his side. 
His father told him who we were. Without greeting us, he 
produced a piece of paper and handed it to the Police 
Chief, who read it and then handed it to me. It was a note 
scribbled with a blunt pencil, challenging Ah San to a 
fight before noon, signed by Liu Kai. The paper bore the 
English and Chinese headings of the New Light Hotel. 

"How did you get this?" the Chief asked him. 

"It was tacked on the door of the village leader," Ah San 
said. "Let them come. We shall kill them all!" 

I returned the note to Ah San and told him what the 
Sawbwa had asked me to say, but the young cock looked 
very defiant; he snorted and repeated that if the truck 
drivers were to invade the village, the Shans would meet 
them with their merciless swords. "We shall kill them all/' 
he said again, his nostrils flaring. 
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I was concerned by Ah San's defiant attitude, as well as 
by Liu Kal's false promise. I suggested to the Police Chief 
that we go find Liu Kai. The Chief thought it was a good 
idea. 

At the hotel the clerk told us, to my greater annoyance, 
that Liu Kai had just checked out. We drove around and 
along the shallow Mangshih River, hoping to find him and 
his friends. There was no sign of Invasion; all was omi- 
nously quiet. We toured the market place. A few truck 
drivers looked at us askance; others seemed to avoid us. 
Somehow they all seemed to me secretive, like characters 
in the movies conspiring to start an armed uprising. 

The Police Chief was grumbling. He kept saying that 
the pillow game was sure to make him lose his sleep for six 
more days. Then I suggested that we go pay Little Ping a 
visit, asking her to choose between Liu Kai and Ah San. 
Most of the fights over women, I said, were caused by the 
women, who didn't know what they were doing. They con- 
fused men by swaying in all directions, like the dogweeds 
grown on the top of a wall. The Chief agreed with me and 
that made him grumble all the more. 

As we entered Little Ping's hut, her mother, a weather- 
beaten woman in her early fifties, was kneeling on a round 
straw mat and kowtowing to a small Buddhist altar, mur- 
muring a fervent prayer. When she had finished, the Police 
Chief coughed, and she rose quickly and greeted him with 
a bow, her hands clasped in front of her knees. 

"We have come to see Little Ping," I said, my eyes search- 
ing for that young lady. 

"Little Ping is gone/' she said excitedly, exposing a row 
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of shiny black teeth, which had apparently been lacquered, 
like those of an Annamese woman. 

"Gone where?'* I asked. 

"Maybe the north, maybe the south. She was kidnapped. 
I have just prayed to the Buddha for her safety . . ." 

"Kidnapped?" I interrupted her. "How long ago?" 

"About a meal's time . . ." 

"Who kidnapped her?" 

"That Chinese truck driver who played the pillow game 
here . . ." 

"Is his name Liu Kai?" 

"Yes, yes, Liu Kai," she said, her hands gesticulating 
wildly. "He almost killed my Little Ping when he dragged 
her into his truck. He beat her and kicked her, that 
bandit . . ." 

"Which direction did they go?" I asked. 

"Maybe the north, maybe the south, I don't know. I have 
prayed to the merciful Buddha for her safety . . /' 

"We shall catch him," I said, rushing out of her hut. The 
Police Chief followed me reluctantly, grumbling. I knew 
that if I wanted the Chief to do anything, I must first ask 
the Sawbwa to issue an order, so I told the driver to take 
us back to the yamen and I reported the whole thing to the 
Sawbwa, suggesting that we stop the kidnapper. The 
Sawbwa hated to lose a pretty girl; he pointed at the Chief 
and said, "Give chase, quickly. Take my car! That truck 
driver is getting too wild in my statel" 

The Chief was still grumbling as we took off. I decided 
to take command and to get the other policemen. I found 
them dozing under a banyan tree near the yamen, as usual. 
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To my surprise they were all eager to go, probably tired of 
picking their teeth under the tree and anxious to have a 
ride in an automobile. They piled into the back seat ex- 
citedly, swords and rifles and all. Two of them assured me 
that the kidnapper had driven to the south, heading for 
Lashio in Burma, and they had seen Little Ping in his 
truck, crying and tearing her hair. They didn't give chase 
because they had no car; besides, they didn't have the 
Sawbwa's order. The Chief grumbled about how lucky it 
was for Mangshih to get rid of a bad Shan girl; now we 
were all risking our precious lives to get her back. I made 
it clear to him that Little Ping was going to be my wife, 
and that stopped his grumbling. 

We sped southward on the dusty Burma Road, passing 
roaring trucks precariously. The policemen in the back 
seat loved it, chattering and pointing their fingers here and 
there. I sat near the window in the front seat, turning my 
head busily to watch the trucks we passed, hoping to find 
Little Ping and her kidnapper without going too far. In 
fact, I was a little frightened. 

It was not until we almost reached Lashio, the little 
Burmese town across the Wangting River, that I spotted 
Liu Kai and Little Ping. In a great surge of courage I or- 
dered the driver to block the three-ton green truck that was 
bouncing on the rough road, The driver obeyed, and Liu 
Kai's truck screeched to a stop, almost crashing into the 
Sawbwa's car; then I heard Liu Kai's voice pouring out foul 
language, just as a truck driver on the Burma Road would 
normally do. I got out quickly, sweating a little, and or- 
dered the policemen to follow me with their weapons. As 
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I walked toward the truck, I discovered, to my disgust, that 
Little Ping was sitting close to Liu Kai, her hair neat and 
well-oiled, decorated with wild flowers. There was no sign 
of a struggle, except for her white blouse, which was 
slightly wrinkled, possibly the result of love-making. 

When Liu Kai recognized me, he swallowed half an un- 
printable word and shouted a greeting. "Excuse my 
language, Secretary Lee/' he said. "I did not know it was 
you!" 

"You are under arrest," I said. 

"Me, under arrest?" he said, looking at the policemen, 
who had already surrounded his truck, their rusty rifles all 
pointing at him. "What is this? Highway robbery?" 

"You are under arrest for kidnapping," I said. 

"Kidnapping who?" he asked, then he quickly put an 
arm around Little Ping and added, "You mean this little 
piece of luggage, Secretary Lee? Ah, hell, we are eloping. 
Ai } Little Ping, tell him if I am kidnapping you." 

Little Ping nestled a little closer to Liu Kai and said to 
me with a sweet smile, "He won my necklace in the pillow 
game. I am his wife. Who are you?" 

Greatly embarrassed, I ordered the policemen to with- 
draw and quickly returned to the Sawbwa's limousine. Liu 
Kai backed up and shouted a greeting as he passed by us 
on the other side. On the way back to Mangshih nobody 
said a word. But before we reached the yamen the Police 
Chief suddenly guffawed, declaring that the whole thing 
was very funny. He said, amidst loud laughter, that Liu Kai 
was the worst scoundrel he had ever known, having fooled 
everybody. As a military strategist, he liked this man; as 
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the Police Chief, he would very much like to throw him in 
jail, plus giving him a kick on the bottom, if he had the 
Sawbwa's order to do so ... 

As the Chief was guffawing and talking, I had a rough 
time fighting a strong desire to take a sock at his uplifted 
protruding chin. The whole experience was most humili- 
ating. The worst part of it was that Little Ping, cozily 
nestled in Liu Kai's arm, had looked so beautiful and so 
radiantly happy. For months I wondered what Liu Kai had 
that I didn't have. 1 also wondered, even to this day, 
whether the rascal had rescued me from a she-devil, or 
robbed me of a very interesting potential wife. 




THE SAWBWA'S DOMESTIC QUARREL 
CAUSED BY MY GARLIC DISH 



AFTER i HAD LIVED in the Sawbwa's yamen for six months 1 
decided to move out, partly because the rooms in the 
yamen were too gloomy, but mainly because I was tired of 
the Shan food that was served twice a day in the second 
court. There was no breakfast, because nobody living in the 
yamen got up early enough to need it. I always had a good 
appetite in the morning, especially if I omitted breakfast, 
but each time I approached the large red-lacquered table 
in the huge dark dining hall about noon, my excellent 
appetite would invariably be spoiled by such odd items as 
"rotten bamboo shoots cooked with fungus/' "boiled 
mountain-ant eggs/' "pork cooked with calf's stomach 
juice," "pork blood soup/' etc. The mountain-ant eggs 
were white, almost as big as grapes; the stomach juice con- 
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tained undigested straw, or green grass, very bitter; the 
pork blood looked like chocolate pudding, cut into little 
squares, swimming in sour liquid of an unknown substance. 
However, there was no maggots* dish, as rumor had said 
there was, although fried wasps were a very common deli- 
cacy, tasting somewhat like shrimps. Even that was too 
much for my delicate stomach. 

I missed the coolie food in central China, especially after 
six months of mountain-ant eggs and calf stomach juice. 
When I moved out of the yamen and took an apartment in 
the New Light Hotel in the market place, I decided to do 
my own cooking and satisfy my great yearning for some of 
the coolie dishes I used to eat with the servants at home 
when I was little. As I was raised in Hunan Province, a 
place famous for soldiery, hot pepper and passionate 
women, naturally I cooked my coolie dishes with a great 
deal of hot pepper, which I ate with relish, sucking air into 
my mouth to cool my burning tongue, as the people in 
Hunan Province always do. When I cooked, the whole 
hotel would smell of the fragrance of hot pepper and garlic, 
an excellent combination. The Sawbwa, who was tired of 
the Western meals at home, learned of my cooking and 
often talked about it, inquiring about the ingredients of 
my dishes and marveling at my art. I wondered many times 
if I should extend an invitation to him for dinner, but 
after a few days of careful consideration I decided against 
it. It would be below his dignity to come to eat a coolie 
meal in a small hotel room. 

One day when I was cooking my lunch, frying some 
smoked pork and boiling a coolie dish with plenty of hot 
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pepper and garlic, sneezing in the process as the strong 
smell tickled my nose, I suddenly heard a gentle knock on 
the door. "Who is it?" I asked. 

"Secretary Lee?" It was the Sawbwa's voice. Somewhat 
surprised, I hastened to open the door, and there he was, 
standing close to the door with his hands behind his back 
and chuckling expectantly. "I was passing by the hotel on 
my way to the yamen," he said, sniffing. "Hum, I smell 
cooking. What is it?" 

"A dish called fish head and bean cake, a coolie dish/' 
I said. "Will you come in?" 

"Yes, yes," he said eagerly. He stepped in and kept 
sniffing. 

"I hope you don't mind the cooking smell, Sawbwa," I 
said. 

"No, no," he said hastily. "Not bad, not bad." He stood 
in the middle o the room and sniffed, his hands still be- 
hind his back, his head tilted back slightly and his eyes 
screwed to the ceiling. Apparently he was studying the 
cooking smell. I quickly picked up some books from the 
floor, straightened up the unmade single bed and tossed a 
few clothes into the closet. 

"Ah, a delicious smell," he said. "Is this the kitchen?" 
He moved toward the kitchen in the back of the room, 
sniffing. The kitchen and the studio room were actually 
one room, separated by a folding screen to give the impres- 
sion of two rooms. It was convenient for a bachelor, but its 
greatest disadvantage was that the cooking smell would 
remain in the studio room for a long time. It was rather 
pleasant while fresh, but after an hour or so it became just 
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the typical kitchen smell, regardless of what I had cooked. 
It would not clear until late in the night, when the cool 
air began to drift in through the large window that opened 
on a back yard overgrown with wild flowers and bamboo 
clusters. It was a good view, and I could even catch a 
glimpse of the red walls and the pagoda roofs of the yamen, 
with its shiny green tiles. "So this is your kitchen," the 
Sawbwa said, looking at the earthen pot in a corner. 

"Yes, Sawbwa," I said, quickly tidying up the kitchen a 
little. The two Shan servants employed by the hotel man- 
agement to clean rooms had certainly not cleaned mine. 

"Fish and what?" the Sawbwa asked. 

"Fish head and bean cake, Sawbwa," I said. "There is no 
fresh fish in the market place today, so I bought some 
salted fish. It is not as good." I took the lid off the earthen 
pot and showed him the contents that were boiling mildly 
over a kerosene stove. The Sawbwa looked into it and in- 
haled deeply. "Hum, not bad, not bad. I can see there is 
some garlic in it." 

"Yes, quite a bit of garlic, and some hot pepper too. 
Would you like to taste a little, Sawbwa?" 

"Have you cooked enough for two?" he asked hopefully. 
There was not enough, but I extended him an invitation 
to stay for lunch anyway. He sniffed a couple of times, re- 
turned to the studio room and made himself comfortable 
in a rattan chair, praising the fragrance of the dish. I 
quickly added some water and soybean sauce to increase 
the quantity. 

"You know," the Sawbwa said, "I have always liked gar- 
lic, but Ida objects to it strongly. Ever since I took her as 
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my second wife, she has laid down two iron rules: no garlic 
and no belching after meals. To tell you the truth, Secre- 
tary Lee, it is not unpleasant to eat a heavy meal with a 
great deal of garlic, and then feel free to belch a little, pro- 
vided, of course, there is no guest." 

"I fancy you are right, Sawbwa," I agreed, tossing quite 
a bit more garlic into the pot. Then I set the little dining 
table in the studio room. Happily, I had two pairs of 
bamboo chopsticks and an extra spoon, but they were of 
different sizes and shapes and looked pretty shabby on the 
unpainted crude table. I apologized to the Sawbwa for my 
poorly equipped kitchen but he waved my apology off with 
a laugh. "To tell you the truth, Secretary Lee," he said. "I 
always used ivory chopsticks; they were so slippery that I 
hated them. Since Ida wants to eat Western meals with 
knives and forks, I even begin to miss those slippery chop- 
sticks. Ah, the sight of a pair of bamboo chopsticks has al- 
ready increased my appetite." He swallowed and craned 
his neck to see what I was doing. It was the first time I had 
noticed that he actually looked hungry. 

I filled the two bowls with rice I had cooked in another 
pot previously, and as I had no more bowls for the fish 
head and bean cake dish, I set the earthen pot on an old 
magazine in the center of the table, as the coolies often do. 
When I announced lunch, the Sawbwa quickly crushed out 
his cigarette and got up from the rattan chair. It was the 
first time I had noticed that he had so much spring in his 
legs. 

I asked him to take the "honorable seat/' which faced 
the general direction of the entrance to the studio room; 
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then I served him with a large bowl of rice. He picked up 
his chopsticks eagerly, and without ceremony he dipped 
them into the pot and dexterously fished out a piece of 
bean cake, blew on it a couple of times and shoved it into 
his mouth. He ate it noisily and in the meantime his chop- 
sticks returned to the pot for another morsel. His table 
manners were so changed that I was very much surprised. 
When he ate at home, he always ate slowly, chewing his 
food quietly, sometimes with his mouth closed, a slight 
scowl wrinkling his thin eyebrows. Now, he actually ate in 
the manner of a hungry coolie. 

In a way I was glad, because it put me at ease and made 
me disregard any stiff table manners too. We ate the dish 
the way it should be eaten, blowing on the bean cake, suck- 
ing at the fish bones, inhaling noisily to cool the tongue 
that was being pleasantly burned by both the hot food and 
the hot pepper. 

"Good, good," the Sawbwa commented. "Where did you 
learn how to cook this delicious dish?" 

"This is a coolie dish, Sawbwa," I said. "When I was 
little I used to watch the coolies cook their meals, and 
sometimes I helped them build the fire. As a reward they 
often let me eat with them, so I acquired a taste for coolie 
food. I am glad you like it." 

"To tell the truth, Secretary Lee," he said, sucking a 
fish bone noisily, "to be able to eat a coolie dish like a 
coolie occasionally will be a very pleasant change. All my 
life I have dined like a Sawbwa, eating sparingly and ob- 
serving the best of table manners. Now, having taken a 
modern girl as my second wife, eating has become less of a 
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pleasure. I hardly eat anything I like, and I can not even 
enjoy that occasional belch after the meal/' He sucked the 
fish bone thoroughly and swallowed a large mouthful of 
rice. 

"Fortunately," he went on, "the Western meals are never 
appetizing enough to make me want to belch, although be- 
ing able to do so freely is still a pleasure." He busily dipped 
the spoon into the pot and belched. He wasn't trying to be 
funny, but it looked a bit comical just the same, and I had 
to refrain from laughing. "You are free to do anything in 
this apartment, Sawbwa," I said. 

"I have something to confess, Secretary Lee/' he said, 
pouring a spoonful of the thick gravy over his rice. "I 
dropped in today just to eat this lunch. If you had not in- 
vited me to stay, I would have invited myself on your 
behalf/' 

"I am glad, Sawbwa/' I said. 

"You know," he said, busily sucking air into his mouth, 
"I have passed this hotel many times. Whenever I smell the 
cooking smell with the garlic flavor I become hungry, even 
though I may already have had my lunch." 

"I did not know that the smell reached that far, 
Sawbwa," I said, laughing. 

"Yes, it reaches over several streets/' he said. "In a good 
north wind, it even reaches the yamen. It is a good cooking 
smell; it even kills the smell of the cow's dung in the whole 
market place." He shoved a mouthful of rice into his 
mouth and swallowed it without much chewing. "My con- 
fession is this, Secretary Lee," he went on enthusiastically. 
"After I had enjoyed the cooking smell a few times as I 
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passed by this hotel, I told my chauffeur to find out where 
it came from. He inquired from the hotel manager and 
learned that it was you who have been benefiting Mangshih 
with this appetizing fragrance every day. Today 1 smelled it 
again and I decided to come in and eat whatever you were 
cooking/' 

"I am glad, Sawbwa/' I said, feeling quite flattered. 

"Have you noticed that I am beginning to arrive at the 
yamen earlier than usual?" 

"Yes, I have noticed it," I said, "and I have been won- 
dering why/' 

"I want to pass the hotel to smell your cooking," he said. 
"Yes, yes, just to smell the cooking smell/* 

He ate very fast and soon the fish and the bean cake were 
gone, with only some of the thick brown gravy left in the 
pot. I remembered the fried smoked pork and quickly 
brought it to the table. The Sawbwa took a look at it and 
scowled. "What is that?" he asked. I told him what it was 
and he sniffed at it a couple of times. "It looks like half of 
Ida's Western breakfast, and smells it too," he said. "The 
other half consists of two half done eggs with the upper 
side raw and cold. No, no, I do not need this dish, what- 
ever it is." He quickly dipped his spoon into the pot and 
helped himself to the remaining gravy. I put the smoked 
pork away and finished my rice. 

The Sawbwa had eaten the coolie meal heartily. It was 
not until he had cleaned the pot with his spoon and 
finished two heaping bowls of rice that he finally laid his 
chopsticks down, smacking his lips and sucking more air 
into his mouth. Then he returned to the rattan chair and 
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spent considerable time sipping tea, smoking cigarettes, 
praising the dish and belching contentedly. We didn't go 
to the yamen until three in the afternoon. 

ii 

He dropped in for lunch unexpectedly three more times 
after that day. 

One afternoon, while I was writing some letters in my 
office, he sent for me and told me that he would very much 
like to come for dinner occasionally instead of for lunch. 
He said he always felt like taking a nap after a heavy meal 
and he couldn't very well do it after lunch. I immediately 
extended a dinner invitation and he promptly accepted it. 

"A coolie dinner?" he asked. 

"Broiled pig's feet and pig bone soup/' I said. 

He glanced around as if to make sure we were alone in 
his office. "Garlic?" 

"Yes, Sawbwa. Garlic and hot pepper, as usual/* 

"Good," he said confidentially. "I shall be there at six." 
As I left his office he swallowed, and that hungry look re- 
turned to his face. 

The Sawbwa enjoyed the coolie dinner enormously that 
evening. After that night he came to dinner three or four 
times every week. I knew how to cook four coolie dishes; 
when I had exhausted my recipes, I invented a few more, 
all with cheap ingredients, such as pork guts, pork ears and 
lips, chicken wings, ham bones, duck feet, etc. The Sawbwa 
loved to suck bones and extract the little bit of meat from 
them with his teeth; but of all the coolie dishes he still 
liked the fish head and the bean cake the best. Each time he 
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had that dish he would eat an extra bowl of rice, then he 
would sigh and praise the dish and belch freely as if to defy 
his modern wife. During those meals the official barrier be- 
tween us would disappear and we would discuss any subject 
under the sun; sometimes we would even argue a little. But 
the moment we stepped out of the hotel, he would act like 
a Sawbwa again and I would automatically become his 
subordinate, behaving respectfully. 

A month later he suddenly stopped coming. He didn't 
tell me why, but from the slight scowl and the constant 
rubbing of his forehead with thumb and forefinger I knew 
there was trouble. When he had first started his moderniza- 
tion program and had run into trouble, he had acted the 
same way. I was curious and anxious to find out what was 
ailing him. 

One afternoon when we were alone in his office, I asked 
him why he had stopped coming. He rubbed his head and 
sighed, "Ida does not like it. She does not like to eat her 
dinners alone. My first wife would not mind it at all if I 
lived with her, but a modern wife hates it." 

"Does she know that you had coolie meals with me, 
Sawbwa?" I asked. 

"I told her," the Sawbwa said. "She does not believe it. 
She thinks that I must have kept a Shan girl in one of the 
villages and visited her secretly. Each time I went home 
and took a nap after a heavy meal, she would bring up the 
subject and demand to know who the girl was." He shook 
his head, sighed and remarked that his first wife, being 
old-fashioned, would not mind it at all, even if he had 
kept a girl on the side; she would simply regard the "out- 
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side girl" as a household helper, hired by the husband to 
relieve her of some of the wifely duties. 

I expressed my sympathy and suggested that I go to his 
house and cook a coolie meal for him once or twice a week, 
but he promptly rejected this idea. "No, Secretary Lee," he 
said, "it is unthinkable for a secretary of the yamen to step 
into a kitchen and cook. The news will spread all over 
Mangshih and the gossip will never end. You will lose re- 
spect among the Shans and in no time they will begin to 
treat you like a common servant. Besides, they love to exag- 
gerate things. I would not be surprised if they invented a 
story of how you have offended me and gotten yourself 
demoted to a cook. Yes, they love to draw feet on a snake, 
these Shans." 

"Perhaps I can bring you a coolie dish occasionally/' I 
suggested. "You can just have it heated and . . ." 

"No, no, that will not do," he interrupted me hastily. 
"They will find out; besides, Ida hates coolie dishes. The 
name alone upsets her stomach." 

The Sawbwa might have thought of asking me to bring 
him some coolie dishes to his house, but Ida must have 
vetoed it. She must have said a good many uncomplimen- 
tary things about my coolie meals and expressed her shock 
and disgust when told that the Sawbwa had partaken of 
them. In a way I was glad that this was all over. Since I 
knew that the Sawbwa would not drop in anymore, I didn't 
have to cook coolie meals all the time now. I could occa- 
sionally make some Chinese steaks, or eat some rich man's 
delicacy, or simply go to the yamen and have a Shan meal 
for a change. 
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ill 

For the next two weeks I suspected that the Sawbwa's 
domestic trouble was not getting better, for the scowl on 
his thin eyebrows remained. I felt a little uncomfortable 
because the trouble had been caused by my coolie meals. 
One evening, while I was preparing my dinner, I heard an 
abrupt knock on the door. Thinking it might be the 
Sawbwa, I opened it and found, to my surprise, that it was 
Ida, framed in the door staring at me. She wore a new, pink 
velvet spring coat, and was carrying an alligator handbag. 
"May I stay for a little while?" she asked. 

"Certainly/' I said, quickly stepping aside. "Please come 
in." 

As she stepped in she tried to grin but it didn't come off; 
she only pulled back her lips briefly. Apparently she had 
something on her mind. I asked her to sit down. She took 
her coat off and tossed it on the rattan chair. She was in 
a beautiful Chinese gown of a shiny green material, with 
high slits that revealed a generous portion of her shapely, 
stockinged legs. She sat down and tried to grin again, but 
her mind was not on it. Finally she gave up the attempt 
to act like a pleasant guest altogether; she just sat there 
and stared at the wall, sulking. I looked at her and couldn't 
help feeling a bit amused. "I am cooking/* I said. "Would 
you like to eat something too, Mrs. Fang?'* 

"No/' she said. 

"Have a cup of tea, then," I said. 

"No," she said stiffly without looking at me. The whole 
thing looked as if we had just had a lovers' quarrel and she 
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was refusing to compromise. It was ridiculous and embar- 
rassing. Suddenly she turned to me and asked, "You said 
tea, didn't you?" 

"Yes. Would you like to have a cup?" 

"Yes, if it is not too much trouble. Do you have chess?'* 

"What chess?" 

"Oh, just chess," she said irritably. "Or checkers any- 
thing." 

"I don't have chess or checkers/' I said. "But I can make 
a set. I can draw a chess board on a piece of paper and use 
coins as checkers . . ." 

"No," she interrupted. "It is too much trouble." 

There was a moment of silence. I decided to make the 
tea. As I went to the kitchen to boil some water, I asked 
her if there was anything else I could do for her. "Noth- 
ing," she said impatiently as though I asked too many ques- 
tions. The whole thing puzzled me and amused me, but I 
kept quiet and made tea. When I served her a cup, I no- 
ticed that she was listening intently for some noise outside. 
"Are you expecting someone?" I asked. 

"No," she said. She took a sip of the tea and made a face 
as if the tea had scalded her lips. "Did the Sawbwa come 
here to eat meals with you two weeks ago?" she asked. 

"Yes, he did," I said. "About three weeks ago." 

"How often?" 

"Three or four times a week." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Yes, I am sure." 

There was another moment of silence. She took another 
sip of tea and again made a face. Just as I was about to 
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return to the kitchen she suddenly asked, "Did he have a 
woman?" 

"What woman?" I asked. 

"A girl Did he keep a Shan girl somewhere?" 

"No, he did not," I said. 

"Are you sure?" 

"I am sure." 

"Then why must he always take a nap when he comes 
home?" 

"I don't know," I said, trying not to laugh. "He ate too 
much, I guess. Yes, he ate too much. One always wants to 
sleep after a heavy meal." She thought for a moment and 
grunted, then she tilted her head and listened for noise 
again. "Can you hear cars passing by?" she asked. 

"Not very often," I said. "Sometimes I can hear trucks 
at night. Only at night." 

"Oh, let's play a game of chess," she said. She seemed 
to feel better now, or pretended that she did. "Will you 
make a set?" 

"Certainly," I said. 

Since I wasn't very hungry, I decided to entertain her 
first and eat my dinner later. I was steaming some meat- 
balls and dried mushrooms on the kerosene stove; it was 
the kind of dish that the longer you steamed it the better it 
would taste. I turned the fire in the stove a little lower and 
returned to the studio room to make the chess set. I 
brought out from my desk some paper, a pair of scissors, a 
bottle of paste and some coins. I thought I could easily 
make a set of the Chinese Minister chess, with the soldiers, 
generals, ministers, etc., written down, cut out and pasted 
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on coins, then draw a battlefield on a large piece of paper, 
with the Yellow River in the middle as the border line of 
the two warring kingdoms. 

Ida seemed to be brooding again, but she would fre- 
quently tilt her head to listen; then she would turn her 
head toward the door as though expecting someone to 
come in. When nobody showed up she would return to her 
brooding and bite her fingernails. As I was making the 
chess set, I watched her secretly and wondered what was 
going on in her mind. She often behaved like a spoiled 
child in her own house; I was a little surprised to find her 
behaving even more so in my room. In spite of her glam- 
orous gown she looked so young that I couldn't help think- 
ing her marriage to the Sawbwa quite ridiculous. She 
would cast an occasional glance at me to see what I was do- 
ing; I would look away quickly and concentrate on making 
the chess set. I was expecting something to happen, like a 
man about to read the next chapter of an interesting 
mystery. 

But nothing happened. I made the chess set and we 
played three games. Ida's mind wasn't on the game at all 
and gradually it began to get boring. I was getting very 
hungry. When she played chess or badminton or any other 
skilled game at her own home, she always wanted to win; 
she would become unhappy and ill-tempered if she lost. 
But now she didn't seem to mind losing at all. After she 
had lost three games I decided to let her win once. Her 
winning, however, didn't boost her morale and finally I 
had to tell her that I was famished and wanted to eat my 
dinner. 
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"Please do," she said Indifferently. Now she had entirely 
given up listening for any noise. She leaned back in her 
chair and started biting her fingernails again. "Would you 
like to eat something with me?" I asked. 

"No," she said, staring at the floor and chewing her 
thumbnail I went to the kitchen and fixed my meal. Pres- 
ently I heard the heavy steps o a tired man trudging slowly 
up the stairs. Ida promptly became alert and sat up in her 
chair, listening, her face brightening briefly. There was a 
knock. 

"Who is it?" I asked, hurrying toward the door, 

"Is Ida here?" the Sawbwa's voice asked. 

"Don't open the door," Ida whispered. "Don't let him 
in!" 

"That is the Sawbwa," I said. 

"Don't let him in," she whispered impatiently. 

"I can't do that," I said, starting for the door again. She 
jumped up and grabbed my arm. "Wait," she whispered. 
"Do you have a shirt? A dirty shirt?" 

"There is my laundry," I said, pointing at a heap of 
clothes in a corner, wondering what the devil she was try- 
ing to do. I was embarrassed; in fact, I was very disturbed. 

"Secretary Lee," the Sawbwa called. "Is Ida in your 
room?" 

I opened the door. "Yes, Sawbwa, she is here." 

The Sawbwa came in, looking stem. Ida, who had al- 
ready tied one of my dirty shirts around her waist like an 
apron, hurried to the table and started mopping it with 
another dirty shirt She greeted the Sawbwa cheerfully. 
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"We are setting the table for dinner, Yu-chi/' she said. 
"Will you eat something with us?" 

This act came as such a surprise that I was completely 
dumbfounded. She mopped the table in such a manner 
that a stranger would easily have mistaken her for the 
mistress of the house. "We are not having Western dinner 
tonight/' she went on. "Mr. Lee is cooking something 
special. Are you not, Lee?" 

I swallowed a couple of times before I found my voice 
again, and I tried hard not to stammer. "Y yes, I have 
steamed some meatballs/' I said. 

"Sit down, Yu-chi," Ida said to the Sawbwa, bringing two 
bowls and a bottle of soybean sauce to the table. "Eat some 
of my cooking too. I cooked the rice for Mr. Lee tonight. 
You have never tried my cooking before, have you, Sawbwa 
dear?" 

The Sawbwa stared at her, looking very annoyed. I 
quickly pulled up a chair for him and invited him to sit 
down at the table; then I fumbled in my pockets for ciga- 
rettes. "Mr. Lee has no forks and he has only one table- 
spoon/' Ida went on, busily carrying my unwashed chop- 
sticks and a dirty spoon to the table, and, in a housewifely 
manner, wiping a bit of food from the spoon with my shirt. 
"Where is your other spoon, Lee?" 

"I'll get it," I said. 

"Oh, we don't have enough tablespoons," she said, set- 
ting the table. "One of us will have to eat the soup with 
a teaspoon." 

"I have no teaspoon," I said, bringing my other table- 
spoon to the table. 
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"Oh, we should buy more spoons, Lee," Ida said. 

After I had put the spoon on the table, I fumbled again 
for my cigarettes. I finally found the package and offered 
it to the Sawbwa, meanwhile ransacking my mind for some- 
thing to say. The Sawbwa declined my cigarettes. He was 
still staring at Ida, his face stern. I was sure he was more 
shocked by Ida's strange behavior than I was. She was very 
lazy in her own house. If she wasn't giving a party or play- 
ing badminton, she would spend a great deal of her time 
cuddling on a sofa, doing nothing; sometimes she wouldn't 
even light her own cigarette. Now she was dashing between 
the table and the kitchen like an energetic maid who had 
just been informed that she had got a raise. "Lee likes my 
rice. Don't you, Lee?" she asked. Her voice was so affec- 
tionate that I felt blood rushing into my cheeks. I didn't 
know how to answer her. Although I knew she was for 
sme reason or other playing coy with the Sawbwa, I felt 
extremely disturbed, afraid that the Sawbwa would take 
her seriously. Indeed, she was doing all this at the cost of 
my reputation. Just as I was about to offer the Sawbwa 
some explanation, the Sawbwa said quietly, "Ida, I have 
come to take you home." 

"Now?" Ida said, raising her eyebrows as if surprised. 

"Yes, now," the Sawbwa said. "You have stayed here long 
enough." 

"Oh, I have not eaten my dinner yet. Oh, I am starved. 
I shall walk home, Yu-chi. Don't you want to eat something 
with us?" 

"No," the Sawbwa said, his voice calm. "It is not safe 
for you to walk home. I shall take you home." 
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"Oh, don't worry about me," she chirped merrily, carry- 
ing the pat of steamed meatballs to the table. Suddenly she 
burned a finger, or pretended that she did. "Ouch," she 
said, and thrust the finger into her mouth and sucked it. 
The Sawbwa watched her and scowled. "Let us go/' he 
said. 

"Oh, don't worry about me," she said, shaking the finger 
in the air to cool it. "I can take care of myself. You can 
eat something before you go, Sawbwa dear. I am going to 
make some rice pudding for Mr. Lee." She sucked her fin- 
ger again, "I made some for him the other day. It burned 
a little, didn't it, Lee?" Before I had said anything she went 
on quickly, "He liked it; he likes a little smoke smell in 
his food. Don't you, Lee?" 

I glanced at the Sawbwa, already forgetting what I had 
meant to say. It always irritated me immensely when I 
found myself tongue-tied at embarrassing moments like 
this. But Ida carried on her act merrily. "Don't deny it, 
Lee. You liked my burned pudding. I promise I'll burn it 
a little again tonight. Oh, why don't you sit down, Yu-chi?" 

"No," the Sawbwa said. "I think it is time for you to 
go home/' 

"Oh, no I" she said. "I would not dream of going home 
without having my dinner. Besides, I must help Mr. Lee 
wash the rice bowls and clean his apartment a little. It is 
such a mess! Oh, I forgot, he has made a set of Minister 
chess. It is over there on his desk, have you seen it? I want 
to play a few games with him after dinner . . ." 

The Sawbwa, who had been controlling his anger very 
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well, suddenly exploded. "I think you should come home 
now!" he said angrily. 

"Oh, no/' Ida said, apparently enjoying what she was 
doing. "You may go if you want to, Yu-chi. Mr. Lee will 
take me home later. Will you, Lee?" 

Without another word the Sawbwa turned and walked 
out, slamming the door. Ida stared at the door for a mo- 
ment, surprised. Then she turned to me and asked, "Is he 
angry?" 

"Can't you tell?" I said, getting more worried. 

She looked at the door again, touching her chin with a 
forefinger in a pensive manner. For a moment I stood there 
like a stupid fool, cursing myself for having not offered 
the Sawbwa some kind of explanation. Ida turned to me 
and smiled; she was no longer acting. "Do you think he is 
really angry?" 

"Who wouldn't be?" I said, my voice a bit harsh. But 
she didn't seem to mind; perhaps she was so preoccupied 
with her own thoughts that she didn't even notice it. I was 
so worried that all I wanted was for her to go away. 

"Do you mind if I stay here a little longer?" she said, 
throwing herself in the rattan chair. 

"Why did you do this, Mrs. Fang?" I asked. She didn't 
hear me. Putting a forefinger to her chin again, she 
chuckled to herself. "You know," she said somewhat dream- 
ily, "he was never angry with me before. It gets very mo- 
notonous. Are you sure he is angry?" 

"I hope he is not going to fire me," I said. "You have 
done this at the cost of my friendship with the Sawbwa. 
Why did you do it?" 
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She ignored me completely. "Yes, I think he is angry, 
really angry." 

I gave up. A few minutes later I escorted her home, but 
I didn't go in with her. I didn't want to face the Sawbwa 
yet. 

The next afternoon when I saw the Sawbwa again in the 
yamen, I decided to offer him a truthful and detailed ex- 
planation. The incident bothered me so much that I had 
spent almost the whole night thinking of it and preparing 
my explanation. But when I started talking the Sawbwa 
stopped me with a wave of his hand. "You don't have to 
explain," he said. "It was all Ida's silly performance. I just 
hope that nobody overheard us last night. It was so silly." 
He lighted a cigarette and chuckled. "You know, Secretary 
Lee, I did not know that in order to be a good husband 
one should be jealous. Yes, that is what Ida wanted yester- 
day, my jealousy. As long as I am capable of being jealous, 
I shall have my freedom to eat an occasional dinner out- 
side. By the way, what are you going to cook tomorrow? 
Fish head and bean cake?" 

When I said "yes," the Sawbwa swallowed and that 
hungry look seemed to return to his face instantly. I had, 
of course, to extend him an invitation to dinner. 
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ALTHOUGH I had now worked for the Sawbwa for more 
than half a year, I still had not yet met Fang Lung, the 
Sawbwa's only son and heir, known as the young Sawbwa. 
I had caught a glimpse of Fang Lung's wife, who had ap- 
peared briefly in the market place on a Spring Festival day 
with her mother-in-law, the Sawbwa's first wife. The young 
woman was very pretty and sexy-looking, with a big bosom. 
The Sawbwa, although striving to be modern, was still a 
traditionalist in many ways. Except when he was irritated 
by Ida, he seldom visited his first wife and his son. They 
lived in a great old-style house, known as the Jade Court, 
behind the yamen, which had been the Sawbwa's official 
residence until the present Sawbwa went modern, built Ms 
own modern house and moved in with Ida. There was a 
neglected garden between the yamen and the Jade Court; 
it was so overgrown with bushes, wild flowers and bamboo 
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clusters that the passage between them had long disap- 
peared. When one went to the Jade Court from the yamen, 
one had to take a sort of roundabout way that went through 
the market place. It was almost a good mile-long trip. And 
because of this "forbidden garden" in between, there was 
little communication between the two places, and the Jade 
Court family lived almost in seclusion. 

According to some of the officials in the yamen, the 
young Sawbwa was about twenty-two, quiet and good-look- 
ing. But nobody knew exactly how he looked, because he 
rarely stepped outside of the Jade Court. He had two 
daughters, aged four and three. As the young man had not 
presented them with a child in three years, the Fang family 
had begun to worry; they wanted a boy to carry on the 
Sawbwa's title. There was a rumor that the young Sawbwa 
had become an opium addict and couldn't produce any 
more. 

One afternoon, while the Sawbwa and I were having a 
conference in his office, the ta yeh, or the chief servant of 
the yamen, stepped in and announced that the first Mrs. 
Fang wished to see the Sawbwa. At first the Sawbwa's face 
went blank as though something catastrophic had befallen 
him and he couldn't believe it, then he looked very an- 
noyed. "Where is she?" he asked. "In the yamen?" 

"Yes, Sawbwa," the ta yeh said. "She is waiting outside." 

The Sawbwa rubbed his forehead with a forefinger and a 
thumb and mumbled something to himself that I couldn't 
hear clearly. Apparently he was very reluctant to receive 
her in his office, especially in the middle of a conference. 
"All right," he said to the ta yeh, "ask her to come in." 
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The ta yeh bowed and withdrew. The Sawbwa, who had 
been talkative before the ta yeh's intrusion, became quiet 
now and kept rubbing his forehead. Presently the first Mrs. 
Fang stepped in, followed by a stout, rosy-cheeked Shan 
girl of about seventeen, the first lady's personal maid. 

The Sawbwa rose behind his desk. They bowed to each 
other stiffly, acting as though they had never met before. 
Then the Sawbwa bade his wife to sit down, indicating a 
straight-backed ancestral chair in a corner near his desk. 
Mrs. Fang bowed slightly as she walked past me, her hands 
clasped in front of her knees respectfully. I had only seen 
her once before. She was not many years older than the 
Sawbwa, but she looked much older. She was dressed like a 
Shan woman, wearing a short blue silk blouse, a long black 
satin skirt and the tall black turban that looked like a top 
hat without the brim, and that was worn only by married 
women to indicate their married status. Her obviously new 
clothes made a rustling sound as she walked. The Sawbwa 
turned his chair slightly to face her and sat down. When 
Mrs. Fang sat down in the appointed chair, she placed her 
hands properly in her lap in the formal Chinese manner. 
Her maid followed her and planted herself beside her. I 
was standing there foolishly, waiting to be introduced, but 
the Sawbwa, apparently wanting the meeting to be brief, 
omitted the introduction and asked in a stiff but polite 
voice what his wife desired. 

"I have studied the yellow lunar calendar/* Mrs. Fang 
said quietly. "The ninth moon is a good month for matri- 
mony, indicating prosperity and fertility. Fang Lung has 
no son; it is about time for him to take a second wife/' 
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"Do you have any suitable girl in mind?" the Sawbwa 
asked. 

"The niece of the Sawbwa of Che-fang is suitable. You 
can send a go-between to him and have the marriage 
arranged." 

"You are a first cousin of the Sawbwa of Che-fang/' the 
Sawbwa said. "Don't you think the relationship is much 
too close?" 

"Is it not the closer the better?" the first Mrs. Fang asked. 
The Sawbwa grunted. His wife went on, "I know the girl in- 
timately. She will make a good second wife for Fang Lung." 

The Sawbwa thought for a moment, drumming both the 
arms of his rattan chair with his fingers, his knees shaking 
slightly. Suddenly he rose to his feet. "All right," he said, 
"I shall send somebody to Che-fang tomorrow. He will 
come to consult you before he leaves, so you can decide on 
the wedding date and instruct him what to do." 

Mrs. Fang nodded and rose. When she took leave, they 
again bowed to each other stiffly. The brief interview was 
so businesslike that it seemed comic. It made me wonder 
if they had always behaved like that, even during their 
younger days when they had lived together. Somehow I 
couldn't think of anything more ridiculous than a young 
couple bowing to each other all the time, even before step- 
ping into their bed, like two Japanese wrestlers showing 
each other respect before a match. 

ii 

As I learned the next day, the Sawbwa had sent the Fi- 
nance Minister to Che-fang as the go-between. The wed- 
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ding date had been set for the fifth day of the ninth moon. 
That would be in the middle of October in the Western 
calendar. The Chinese calendar was always a month or two 
behind, and the people always consulted it as a sort of 
guide in their daily business. Each day had certain charac- 
teristics that could influence people and events, making 
the day either suitable or unsuitable for certain doings, es- 
pecially important undertakings such as traveling, job- 
hunting, weddings, funerals, etc. 

The date chosen for Fang Lung's wedding was supposed 
to be extremely lucky for such an occasion; it insured the 
couple a great number of children. The Shans usually don't 
bother with Chinese customs, but the Fang family, origi- 
nally Chinese, still followed the Chinese tradition closely, 
as almost all the so-called aristocratic families in the Shan 
States do. 

The wedding was an elaborate affair. On the fifth day 
of the ninth moon several hogs and dozens of chickens were 
butchered, firecrackers exploded; wedding guests, all of 
them aristocrats, some from the neighboring Shan states, 
arrived in the Jade Court with gifts wrapped up in lucky 
red paper. They came in automobiles, in sedan chairs and 
some on horseback. Most of them were close relatives in- 
asmuch as many of the aristocrats only married among 
themselves; sometimes the relationship was so mixed up 
that one man could be both uncle and cousin of another. 

The wedding was set for two o'clock in the afternoon, 
the banquet at five. Men and women, according to a pe- 
culiar tradition in the Shan States, ate separately. Ten 
tables were prepared for men in the yamen and twenty 
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tables for women in the Jade Court. It was an extremely 
traditional wedding, the bride's head being covered by a 
red veil. She had come in an automobile with her relatives, 
including the Sawbwa o Che-fang and his first wife. She 
was later transferred into a red wedding sedan chair in the 
market place and carried in the sedan chair to the Jade 
Court, followed by the automobile. 

The wedding, held in the presence of a hundred or so 
guests, lasted half an hour in the middle hall of the Jade 
Court, a spacious room with a high ceiling, furnished with 
Chinese antique tables, ancestral chairs and tall tea-stands 
with elaborate carvings. The ceremony started with the 
bridegroom's parents taking their place behind a long table 
covered with red satin on which were placed an incense 
bowl, a few tablets and some stationery; they were soon 
joined by the bride's parents, the official witness, the go- 
between and the ceremony-caller. They were all dressed in 
the classical Chinese long gown, black satin jacket and 
black satin cap with the little red button on the top. They 
all stood stiffly in a row. Secretary Yang, who was the cere- 
mony-caller, opened it at 3 P.M. by clearing his voice and 
calling, "Bridegroom!" 

Almost instantly Fang Lung, similarly dressed and wear- 
ing a large artificial red flower on his chest, was escorted 
to the middle of the hall by a relative. He stood beside a 
pair of round straw mats below the long table, his pale 
face expressionless. He was pitifully thin, with blue veins 
clearly visible on his temples and on the back of his deli- 
cate hands; his large brown eyes were a bit sad, his back 
slightly stooped. From a distance he could be mistaken for 
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an old man, and yet he had a young face, almost younger 
than his age. As he stood there, looking at his feet and 
waiting, Secretary Yang called again: "Bride!" 

Presently the bride, her face still covered, was escorted 
to the middle of the room by a woman relative. She was 
dressed in a red satin coat reaching to her knees and a red 
satin skirt brightly embroidered with trees and birds in 
blue and yellow. The woman escort, dressed like a married 
Shan woman with the tall turban, guided her to the straw 
mat and faced her toward the bridegroom. Then someone 
set off a long string of firecrackers in the courtyard and 
others started beating drums. When the firecrackers had 
finished exploding, Secretary Yang shouted, "Bridegroom 
and bride kowtow to each other!" 

With the help of the escorts, the young couple knelt 
down on their respective straw mats and kowtowed to each 
other three times. When the escorts helped them to their 
feet again, Secretary Yang called, "Bridegroom and bride 
kowtow to Heaven and Earth!" The escorts turned them 
around and made them face the courtyard, their backs to 
the long table. They kowtowed to Heaven and Earth three 
times side by side. As they were helped up to their feet 
again, Secretary Yang shouted, "Bridegroom and bride 
kowtow to the bridegroom's parents!" 

The escorts turned the couple toward the long table and 
they kowtowed to Sawbwa Fang and his first wife. When 
this was done, Secretary Yang repeated his calling until 
the young Sawbwa and his bride had kowtowed to every- 
body behind the long table. Finally they kowtowed to the 
guests, who were watching the ceremony in a semicircle 
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and who responded to the kowtows with bows. After the 
numerous kowtows, the fathers of both families, the official 
witness and the go-between, at the calling of Secretary 
Yang, all put their seals on the elaborate marriage license 
one by one. Finally, Secretary Yang dug out a little em- 
broidered pouch from an inner pocket, produced his own 
seal, the size of a thumb, wet it in a porcelain inkstand 
on the long table and pressed it on the license, a faint smile 
on his withered face. Thus the main part of the ceremony 
was completed. 

Both the bridegroom and the bride were then escorted 
into their wedding chamber. The male guests, congratulat- 
ing the Sawbwa, followed him to the yamen for the ban- 
quet; the female guests remained in the Jade Court, con- 
gratulating the Sawbwa's first wife, chatting, chewing betel 
nuts and sipping Burmese salted tea, while the elaborate 
banquet was being prepared. More firecrackers and drum- 
beating could be heard echoing in the courtyard. 

The rest of the ceremony was casual; it included the 
unveiling of the bride, the horseplay in the wedding cham- 
ber, etc. As I wasn't a relative, I was deprived of the privi- 
lege of watching all this, to my great regret. The unveiling, 
according to tradition, was done in the wedding chamber 
by the bridegroom in the presence of the closest relatives. 
The bride, aided by a maid, knelt down on a long stool 
in front of the wedding bed, her head bowed. The bride- 
groom, usually with his heart pounding and his hands 
trembling slightly, removed the veil from his bride's head 
and took his first look at her face. 

The horseplay in the wedding chamber included practi- 
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cal jokes and the throwing of nuts at the young couple. It 
was usually carried out after the unveiling and the ban- 
quet. The married couple would sit on their bed and suffer 
under showers of assorted nuts thrown at them by the 
relatives, then they would go through any kind of horse- 
play that a guest could think of. The nuts signified pos- 
terity, therefore the more that were tossed at the couple 
the better; the practical jokes sometimes were vulgar and 
wild. To annoy the young couple bells were secretly fas- 
tened under the wedding bed. All in all it was a very trying 
occasion for the groom. 

in 

After the banquet in the yamen, the Sawbwa asked me to 
entertain a few elderly relatives who didn't care to go back 
to the Jade Court for the rest of the ceremony. The 
Sawbwa went home early with Ida, who, bored with the 
women in the Jade Court, had come to the yamen, con- 
fiding to us that the bride was as ugly as a monkey. 

I thought what Ida had said was just a childish remark 
and that nobody would take her seriously. But the next day 
something shocking happened. The young Sawbwa disap- 
peared. When the Sawbwa arrived in the yamen in the 
afternoon, I went to see him immediately. He looked very 
disturbed. I asked him exactly what had happened. He said 
that his son, while unveiling the bride, had been shocked by 
her ugliness. The boy had been unhappy for the rest of 
the day, refusing to eat and refusing to go to bed with 
her. "But I did not expect him to run away," the Sawbwa 
said with a long sigh, rubbing his head as if he were suf- 
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fering a severe headache. "He is badly spoiled by his 
mother. He needs discipline." 

"Did you see the bride, Sawbwa?" I asked. 

"Yes, this morning," he said. "I went there early as soon 
as I heard of my son's escape." 

"Is she really that ugly?" 

"Even though she may be ugly/' the Sawbwa said, his 
voice tinged with anger, "the boy should not have behaved 
so obnoxiously. Escaping during a wedding night creates 
unpleasant rumors, causing me to lose face and making a 
laughingstock out of the boy, the bride and her family." 
Then he sighed again and added, his voice softened, "To 
tell you the truth, Secretary Lee, she is ugly, as ugly as the 
legendary female monster of the dark. His mother is to 
blame for this whole unpleasant affair. She selected this 
girl only because she has virtues. She does not realize that 
a man needs something else in a woman besides virtues." 

1 agreed with the Sawbwa; it somehow made me sympa- 
thetic with the young Sawbwa. If I were in his position, I 
would have probably rebelled in the first place and de- 
manded a look at the bride's face before I started kowtow- 
ing to anybody. I have never liked the outmoded Chinese 
matrimonial system; it seems ridiculous, making the whole 
business look like a gamble. "Do you have any idea where 
your son has escaped to, Sawbwa?" I asked. 

"Very likely he has hitchhiked to Burma," the Sawbwa 
said. "He knows Burma well as he was educated in a Bud- 
dhist temple there. But that was before he took his first 
wife six years ago." He closed his eyes, rubbed his head and 
thought for a moment. "We shall see," he said, opening his 
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eyes; "he may write to me for money, then we shall know 
exactly where he is." 

For the next three days the Police Chief and the six po- 
licemen led searching parties and combed the villages in 
Mangshih for the young Sawbwa. The Sawbwa also issued 
a proclamation saying that fifty catties of rice would be 
awarded anyone reporting the young Sawbwa's where- 
abouts. The Fang family, especially the first Mrs. Fang, was 
greatly worried; in fact, the whole state showed anxiety, as 
Fang Lung was the only heir. 

On the fifth day after Fang Lung's disappearance, the 
Sawbwa received a letter from a cousin in Lashio, the Bur- 
mese border town. It said that the young Sawbwa had 
come to him to borrow money and that the young man had 
been living in a house of pleasure that served also as a 
transient hotel in Lashio. The cousin asked the Sawbwa for 
advice. Sawbwa Fang, afraid of losing face, kept the letter 
a secret and asked me to wire an answer, warning his cousin 
not to talk and telling him that he was coming to Lashio 
immediately. 

I had never had a chance to talk to the young Sawbwa. 
When the Sawbwa brought him back from Lashio, he 
asked me to be his companion and teach him some Eng- 
lish, or teach him anything just to keep him busy. The 
Sawbwa said the boy needed discipline and told me not 
to be too polite with him. I gladly accepted the assignment 
and went to the Jade Court every afternoon, teaching the 
young Sawbwa the English alphabet. He was an intelligent 
man, with a good memory, but he had difficulty in con- 
centrating. For the next few days I shortened the lessons 
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from one hour to half an hour, and spent the rest of the 
time chatting. He was a bit shy and stiff in the beginning, 
but I finally put him at ease by telling him a few off-color 
tales. However, he still regarded me as a teacher and 
wouldn't talk freely. I asked him whether he smoked 
opium. He looked surprised and asked me why I thought 
he might. 

"1 did not say you smoked opium/' I said. "But there 
is a rumor saying so." 

"There is a rumor saying that I was half man and half 
woman," he said, his voice indignant. "And I had to prove 
to them that I am not!" 

"How?" 

"I spent a week in a pleasure house in Lashio, didn't I?" 

"I thought you went to Lashio because you did not like 
the looks of your new wife," I said. He looked away and 
stared at the wall for a moment. His lips moved as if he 
were about to say something but couldn't. Suddenly he 
thrust his hands to his face and sobbed. I kept quiet, won- 
dering what the devil was going on in his mind. He was 
so pale and thin that I would ordinarily think he was 
either an opium addict or suffered from some secret disease, 
but later I found that he didn't smoke opium, nor was he 
ill; he was just a natural-born weakling. 

I asked him what was troubling him, but he wouldn't 
tell me. I reported this to the Sawbwa that night and he 
insisted that nothing was bothering the boy except that he 
had married a female monster of the dark. The Sawbwa 
seemed to be more sympathetic now and repeatedly blamed 
his first wife for his son's unhappiness. "That is the trouble 
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with my first wife, Secretary Lee/' he said with a sigh. "She 
still thinks of human beings as machines, who ought to 
manufacture other human beings because it is their duty. 
She does not know that when she wants a dog to do a trick 
she has to lure it with something tasty, something that the 
dog likes. Who can do any trick with a female monster 
of the dark?" 

He asked me about his son's progress in English. I told 
him that Fang Lung had learned all of the alphabet during 
the past week and that I planned to teach him a few simple 
words the next day. "Be stern with him/' the Sawbwa said. 
"Scold him if necessary. The boy needs discipline, although 
he has been cheated by his mother in this second marriage." 

During the next week Fang Lung became even more 
unhappy. He could hardly concentrate on his lessons. 
Sometimes when I asked him to read an English word, he 
just stared blankly at the wall as though he had not even 
heard me. I had a good mind to give him a scolding, except 
that I was really more sympathetic than angry. Perhaps he 
really regarded his second marriage as a tragic event, like 
a man lamenting his bad luck at having wasted another 
precious wish with his magic lamp. 

IV 

The first Mrs. Fang, whose main concern was to have a 
grandson, admitted her mistake to the Sawbwa and sug- 
gested that Fang Lung take a third wife, a girl to be chosen 
by the Sawbwa, who knew a man's taste better than she did. 
The Sawbwa, fundamentally a romantic, accepted the sug- 
gestion and later confided to me, in a jovial tone, that 
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he could certainly find something for his son appetizing 
enough to make any dog do any trick. 

When I told Fang Lung of his parents' decision he didn't 
seem to be pleased. I thought he was probably being mod- 
est, trying not to show his excitement. It was not until two 
days after the Sawbwa had started looking for a third wife 
for his son that the whole truth of Fang Lung's unhappi- 
ness was revealed by his first wife. The first Mrs. Fang 
heard it originally, then she confided it to the Sawbwa, who 
in turn confided it to me. The young Sawbwa, according 
to his first wife, and in her own words, "could no longer 
be human"; in other words, he was impotent. 

This information made the Sawbwa revise the whole 
plan in his effort to produce a grandson. Instead of looking 
for a third wife for his son he sent for a well-known Chinese 
herb doctor from Lung Ling, the small mountain town 
south of Mangshih. The doctor, a skinny little man in his 
late fifties, arrived in Mangshih in his private sedan chair. 
He examined the young Sawbwa' s pulse, his eyes, his 
tongue and throat and handed down his verdict: too weak. 
Then he wrote on his private stationery the following pre- 
scriptions to strengthen the young man's virility: a large 
glass of tiger-bone wine, taken every morning; a bowl of 
sea-dog whip juice, taken every afternoon (a soup made of 
the sex organ of a male seal); a bowl of genuine Korean 
ginseng juice, taken every night before going to bed. As 
for food, the doctor instructed him to eat a lot of chicken, 
turtle meat and goat meat (preferably billy goats). 

The young Sawbwa's parents, of course, were kept posted 
by their son's first wife. Fang Lung still refused to have any- 
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thing to do with his second wife, so she was completely 
removed from the problem. I often wondered about the 
result of those powerful tonics Fang Lung had been taking. 
Because the young Sawbwa was reticent, probably regard- 
ing the whole thing as a great shame and a sore spot in his 
life, I discreetly avoided talking about it with him; in fact, 
I even pretended that I didn't know anything about his 
condition. But I couldn't help inquiring of the Sawbwa 
about his son's progress whenever we were alone. The 
Sawbwa always shook his head and answered simply, "Not 
yet." Then later we began treating the problem as if we 
were keeping a vigil, somewhat like waiting for informa- 
tion about a shipwrecked relative. 

The tonics didn't do any good apparently, because al- 
most a month later the young Sawbwa was still thin and 
pale and low-spirited, and the Sawbwa still shook his head 
and said, "Not yet/' 

Finally the problem became very serious. If the young 
Sawbwa, being a weakling, died without a son, the Sawbwa 
would have to select an heir among his nephews; that 
would mean the whole state would go to another branch of 
the Fang family, an event as bad as the abdication of the 
Sawbwa because of some face-losing fault on his part. 

The first Mrs. Fang came to the yamen to talk to the 
Sawbwa every day, looking extremely worried. Each time 
she arrived she would want to talk to the Sawbwa alone. 

One afternoon, the Sawbwa and his wife had a long talk. 
I was waiting outside with letters which required the 
Sawbwa's seal. When the secret conference was over, the 
door opened and the first Mrs. Fang emerged, dabbing her 
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eyes with her handkerchief. Apparently they had had an 
unhappy discussion. She ignored my greetings and hurried 
away, followed by her personal maid. The Sawbwa looked 
very unhappy when I stepped in. He sat behind his desk 
with his lips tightly pursed as if he had made a reluctant 
decision. I avoided asking him what had happened, nor did 
he volunteer any information. After he had put his seal 
on the letters, he told Ah Pao to tell his chauffeur to get 
the car ready; he wanted to visit Benevolent Loyalty, the 
Chief Monk of the White Cloud Temple. 

"Shall I go with you, Sawbwa?" I asked. 

"No. It is about my son's illness/' he said and hurried 
out. 

For a moment I thought Fang Lung was really ill, but 
later I discovered he wasn't. The Sawbwa must have meant 
the young man's face-losing condition. I went to the Jade 
Court to conduct my English class, as usual. The young 
Sawbwa and I sat across the long red-lacquered table and 
struggled with the English language for about twenty min- 
utes. Fang Lung was getting irritatingly absent-minded 
and seemed unable to learn anything at all. Those power- 
ful tonics had made him nervous. He said he couldn't 
sleep at night and asked me to give him a few days' rest. I 
closed the textbook and told him to forget about the les- 
sons; he smiled briefly and closed his book too, and I 
noticed that his hand was trembling. "Why don't you stop 
taking all these medicines," I suggested. "They do not 
seem to do you any good." 

"My mother wants me to take them," he said. "They are 
good for me. It takes time." He stared at the table, looking 
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uneasy, probably waiting for me to leave or to dismiss him. 
He was still a very polite lad, and showed me a great deal of 
respect, although we were about the same age. I liked him 
and found myself more concerned about him every day. I 
thought of the Sawbwa's visit to the White Cloud Temple 
and felt that he and his wife were not really doing anything 
to help their son. First, the herb doctor was a mistake; now 
they were bringing the case to the Buddha, probably mak- 
ing offerings and praying for a miracle. It always irritated 
me when some people, having come to the end of their 
tether, always resort to the Buddha and turn religion into 
a sort of superstition. I was disappointed with the Sawbwa 
for being so unrealistic. 

"Do you really believe these tonics are good for you?'* I 
asked Fang Lung. 

He hesitated for a moment. "Y yes, I think so," he said. 

"Do they really make you feel better?" 

"Yes." 

"Then why can't you sleep at night?" 

"They make me feel excited," he said. 

"Do you want to feel excited?" I asked. 

"Yes," he said, his voice no longer hesitant. For a fleeting 
moment his face almost brightened. I suspected that the 
tonics were nothing but sex stimulants that might have 
made the young Sawbwa's condition worse. Just as I was 
about to tell him what I thought, the Police Chief burst in, 
followed by two clean-shaven, yellow-robed monks, who 
put their palms together and said, "O mi to fu" One of 
them carried a yellow bundle under his arm. As he opened 
the bundle and produced a yellow robe and a long razor, 
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the Police Chief stepped forward and bowed to the young 
Sawbwa. "The Sawbwa has given orders/' he said in his 
sonorous but somewhat cracked voice, "you are to become 
a student monk and move into the White Cloud Temple. 
You are to serve the Buddha under the guidance of Benevo- 
lent Loyalty for six months." 

At first Fang Lung stared at the monks with an expres- 
sion of incredulity, then he shot to his feet and made for 
the door. The Police Chief quickly stepped in his way and 
blocked him. In an unusually brave attempt to escape, the 
young Sawbwa took a swing at the Chief, who grabbed his 
arms, lifted him up and forced him back into the chair as 
though he were handling a chicken. The young Sawbwa, 
who was wild-eyed but quiet, kicked a few times and then 
gave up all resistance, apparently exhausted. One of the 
monks stepped up and in a dozen strokes quickly shaved 
the young Sawbwa's head with his razor. When he had fin- 
ished, the other monk wrapped the lad up in the yellow 
robe and then the three of them virtually carried him off in 
an unceremonious manner. This strong muscle method as- 
tonished me and left me dumbfounded. I was indignant, 
thinking that the Sawbwa had treated his son unjustly and 
foolishly. 

v 

I went to see the Sawbwa that evening at his house and told 
him what I thought of his treatment of his son, especially 
about this business of serving the Buddha. The Sawbwa lis- 
tened to me patiently. When I had finished, he stroked his 
chin and chuckled. "Secretary Lee/* he said, "I don't be- 
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lieve that the Buddha will be of any help in this matter, 
although my first wife firmly believes that making a great 
many offerings to the Buddhist altar will bring us a grand- 
son. In order to appease her, I thought of this idea of mak- 
ing a monk out of my son." 

"I don't think it will help bring you a grandson, 
Swabwa," I said. "You are punishing your son for a fault 
that is beyond his own control." 

The Sawbwa rubbed his chin and looked at me as if sur- 
prised at my inability to understand him. "Secretary Lee," 
he said, "my father used to say, if a tired man wishes to 
reach the top of a mountain, his only hope is to take a 
little rest before he proceeds farther. Six months of clean 
living in a Buddhist monastery will be a good rest for my 
son, probably the only cure left for him now. And fortu- 
nately Benevolent Loyalty is an enemy of mine; 1 expect 
him to rough the boy up and make him carry water and 
clean the yards everyday. I trust that he will unknowingly 
help the matter/* He lighted a cigarette, exhaled deeply 
and added, "Yes, this is the only hope left for my son now. I 
just hope that fat monk will not find out that he is doing 
me a favor." He puffed on his cigarette a few more times 
and chuckled. "Hm, it is not a bad thing to have an enemy 
or two, eh?'* 

When I left the Sawbwa's house that night, I took the 
long way home and walked past the White Cloud Temple. 
It was a magnificent place surrounded by red walls, inside 
of which clusters of bamboos grew in abundance. The wide 
front gate, which was never closed, was flanked by two 
huge banyans. Hanging horizontally under the pagoda roof 
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of the gate was a red-lacquered board bearing this Bud- 
dhist message, written, in golden characters: 

CLEAN THE MIND AND ELIMINATE DESIRES. 

As I walked past the temple, thinking, I wondered if I 
had often underestimated the Sawbwa's wisdom. 

Yes, it seemed that I had, for when the young Sawbwa 
returned to the Jade Court six months later he was cured. 
The only unhappy part of the whole experience was his 
clean-shaven head; it took him six months to grow his hair 
back. That, I presume, must have taught him a lesson, for 
so far as I know he never went back to the White Cloud 
Temple for another cure. 
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THE LOVESICK MAN WHO 
ROBS A ROBBER 



UNTIL REGENT YEARS, love had never been a problem to 
a male Shan. The surplus girls In the Shan States made 
the situation a happy one for the local boys. But after 
the Burma Road was built, the influx of truck drivers 
gradually turned the tables and made many a male Shan 
quite unhappy. 

There was hardly any trouble among the Sawbwa's 
people because of love triangles or other entanglements. 
But now the Shan girls were being seduced by outsiders 
brought in by the trucks; the mild, even-tempered and 
law-abiding Shans sometimes became unmanageable and 
often surprised the Sawbwa by indulging in a whole se- 
ries of antics. 

It was a peaceful September night in Mangshih. A full 
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autumn moon shone brightly in the cloudless, deep blue 
semitropical sky. Sawbwa Fang was entertaining some 
medical personnel of the Southwest Transportation 
Company who were traveling through Mangshih on 
their way to Burma. He was doing this for two reasons: 
first, to please Ida; second, to eliminate trouble between 
the state and the outsiders. He always entertained the 
Important people who were directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the Burma Road, which was controlled by 
the Central Government in Chungking. This did help 
his relationship with the transportation authorities and 
earned for Mangshih a great deal of goodwill in many 
ways, but it also brought him trouble, because the truck 
drivers, whom the Sawbwa often ignored, resented it. 
They often went out of their way to seduce the Shan 
girls, taking more than they could handle. 

On this September night, as the doctors and nurses 
were dancing happily in the living room of the luxurious 
Ida House, and sipping the pink tropical drinks pre- 
pared under the supervision of Ida, there was a sudden 
racket outside. The Sawbwa was dancing uncomfortably 
with a nurse at the moment. He quickly excused himself 
and told Ah Pao to investigate. 

Before Ah Pao stepped outside, the ta yeh came in 
and bowed. "Sawbwa," he announced, "a man wants to 
commit suicide in front of this house." 

The Sawbwa, afraid of losing face in front of so many 
outsiders, gestured to the ta yeh to keep quiet and hur- 
ried to the dining room. The ta yeh followed him. I had 
been commissioned by Ida to take charge of the dance 
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music. I deserted the phonograph and went to the dining 
room to see if I was wanted. "Who wants to commit sui- 
cide?" the Sawbwa asked the ta yeh with a scowl. 

"A Shan, Sawbwa/' the ta yeh said. "He wants to smash 
his head against the stone steps outside. He is being held by 
three tea-servers/' 

"How do you know he wants to commit suicide?" 

"He announced it, Sawbwa, and made gestures o smash- 
ing his head/' 

"Why does the fool want to kill himself?" the Sawbwa 
asked, his scowl deepening. 

"He says some outsider has robbed him of his girl/' the 
ta yeh said. "He wants to kill himself in front of the out- 
siders you are entertaining tonight." 

"Bring him in," the Sawbwa said irritably. "Bring him 
into my study." Then he turned to me, "Secretary Lee, 
please see to it that this man does not make a lot of un- 
necessary noise. If any guest inquires about the incident, 
just tell him someone has lost his cow." 

I went outside with the ta yeh. Fortunately the music 
was loud and the guests were busy dancing, so that they 
were ignoring what was going on. At the front door, four 
or five servants were tussling with a man, who kept shout- 
ing, "Let me die, let me die!" There was much confusion. 
Some of the servants were cajoling him, others were cursing 
him. The ta yeh stepped up to the man and shouted, "All 
right, go ahead and die, but keep quiet!" 

The man ignored him and kept repeating, "Let me die/' 
but he struggled a lot less now. I wondered if he would 
really smash his head on the stone steps if nobody were 
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holding him. "The Sawbwa has ordered/' the ta yeh went 
on as the man quieted down a little, "before you die he 
wants to have a word with you. Maybe he wants you to kill 
yourself in another way, instead of having you dirty his 
doorstep with your poisonous blood." He turned to the 
servants and commanded, "Bring him into the Sawbwa's 
study." 

Still struggling a little, the man was half pushed and half 
carried into the study, a spacious room next to the dining 
room. He was a short man in his twenties, not too bad- 
looking, except for his flat nose which showed a great deal 
of his nostrils. The Sawbwa was sitting behind his long, 
red-lacquered desk. The moment he was brought in the 
Shan squatted down, staring at the Sawbwa, The ta yeh 
kicked the man's behind and ordered him to go close and 
bow. "Let him stay there/' the Sawbwa said hastily. 
"What's his name?" 

"Ah Lan/' the ta yeh said. "He is a banana picker, 
Sawbwa, and a lazy one/' 

"Just let me diel" Ah Lan shouted, glaring at the ta yeh. 

"Quiet!" the Sawbwa said sternly. "To whom have you 
lost your woman?" 

"A rotten outsider/' Ah Lan said. "All outsiders are 
robbers!" 

The Sawbwa turned to the ta yeh and asked, "Who is 
this outsider? Is he here tonight?" 

"No, Sawbwa," the ta yeh said. "He is a truck driver. Ah 
Lan's girl is a foxy wench, I know her. It is his good luck to 
lose her to a truck driver." 

"Ah Lan," the Sawbwa said, and his voice softened a 
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little, "I am entertaining some medicine people, not truck 
drivers; they are outsiders, yes, but they are different from 
truck drivers. You are a fool to regard all outsiders as the 
same people. Besides, losing a girl is partly your own fault/* 

"Just let me die, Sawbwa," Ah Lan said. 

"Secretary Lee," the Sawbwa said to me, "I hate to see 
the truck drivers take the local girls away from their men. 
Please go with this man and have a talk with his girl. Tell 
her it is foolish to desert her man for a truck driver, who 
probably has many other women in Kunming and Ran- 
goon. . . . Well, you know what to tell her . . ." 

"That is right, Sawbwa," Ah Lan said, his face suddenly 
brightening, his voice more cheerful. "That outsider 
changes women like we Shans chew betel nuts. We chew 
a little while and spit it out, and chew a new one. I told 
her so, but she . . ." 

"All right," the Sawbwa interrupted him. "Take Secre- 
tary Lee to see her." 

"Yes, Sawbwa," Ah Lan said. He got up quickly and 
bowed. 1 was surprised at how quickly Ah Lan's mood had 
changed. The sad look on his flat face vanished and a cer- 
tain bounce showed in his movements. 

Little Pao, Ah Lan's girl, lived in the East Village. They 
had been engaged for six months and had been seeing each 
other every day until the truck driver invaded the romance. 
When we arrived in the East Village it was about nine in 
the evening. A dog barked half-heartedly above a deafening 
din created by frogs, crickets and cicadas. The full moon 
was hanging above the little huts nestled in bamboo clus- 
ters. With the tall palm and papaya trees silhouetted 
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against the dark blue starlit sky, the huge banyans looming 
above the horizon like massive buildings, the scenery did 
something to me. It made me long for romance; made me 
identify myself with that truck driver and feel a great urge 
to take the girl away from this Shan. 

Ah Lan took me to his girl's hut. There was a light in- 
side. Like a suspicious lover, he stopped me, tiptoed to the 
papered window and peeped through a hole. I didn't doubt 
for a moment that he had done that quite often. He peered 
into the room for a while, then put his ear against the 
window and listened. I thought it was quite silly to spy on 
his girl now, since she had already deserted him. I walked 
up to the hut and knocked on the crude, unpainted door. 
Ah Lan dashed to my side with a large stick he had just 
picked up. I thought he was going to hit me on the head 
with it, but he had other victims in mind. "Throw that 
away," I ordered. 

"That outsider is in there," he said, brandishing the stick 
and breathing hard. 

"We have not come to fight," I said. "Throw it away!" 

Ah Lan dropped the stick reluctantly. I knocked again. 
Nobody answered. But there was noise inside; someone 
was whispering heavily. Ah Lan, maddened by the noise, 
pounded the door with a fist, kicked it and shouted, "Come 
out, you rotten outsider! Come out, you robber!" 

I quickly stopped him, told the girl inside who I was and 
asked her to open the door. There was a moment of silence. 
Suddenly the door opened. Framed in the doorway was a 
pretty Shan girl, looking frightened under the kerosene 
lamp that was hanging above the door. She was dressed in 
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a short white blouse and a tight black skirt, barefooted; 
her hair, done like all unmarried Shan girls' hair, had a 
long queue that wound about her head, and it was slightly 
disarrayed for obvious reasons. Standing behind her stiffly 
was her lover, a husky truck driver in a Hawaiian shirt and 
a pair of gray chino pants, holding a meat cleaver in his 
right hand. The whole thing looked a bit comical, but 
from the way the truck driver glared, I wouldn't have been 
surprised if he had used the meat cleaver on us. 

"This is a friendly visit/* I said quickly. "May we come 
in?" 

"What do you want?" the truck driver asked. 

"The Sawbwa sent me here to have a word with you," I 
said. 

"What does he want?" the truck driver demanded. 

"Please come in," the girl interrupted. Her attitude 
changed as soon as I mentioned the Sawbwa. I stepped in. 
Ah Lan followed me closely, his fists clenched. Little Pao 
bowed and asked me to sit down, then she went to the truck 
driver and took the meat cleaver away. Ah Lan stood be- 
side me, frowning at the truck driver, who folded his arms 
and frowned back. For a while nobody said a word. 

The girl went to the kitchen, then reappeared with a 
bamboo plate of bananas, papayas and pineapples. She came 
to me, bowed again and offered me the fruit. I took a 
banana. As I was peeling it, I wondered what I ought to do 
in a situation like this. I had come to persuade the girl not 
to desert Ah Lan; now this husky driver stood there tower- 
ing over everybody and I just didn't know what to say. I 
took my time eating the banana, glancing at the truck 
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driver and the girl, who was now standing beside him, wait- 
ing for me to speak. I decided to use the word "Sawbwa" 
as often as possible. 

"The Sawbwa," I began, "is hoping that the truck drivers 
and the local people will be friendly to each other . . ." 

"Come to the point/' the truck driver interrupted. "You 
mean I should not make love to the Shan girls. Yes, that is 
the trouble. We fight over nothing but girls. But," he shot 
out a large hand and pointed at me, "have you ever thought 
that the Shan girls like us truck drivers better? These local 
rice tubs give them nothing; they treat them like cow's 
dung. We are not luring the Shan girls away. The Shan 
girls come to us of their free will, and I admire their gall 
for leaving these empty rice tubs . . ." 

"You robber!" Ah Lan shouted and spat. "All you out- 
siders are robbers!" 

"You see?" the truck driver said, jerking a thumb at Ah 
Lan. "How can a woman love a spitting savage like that?" 

"You rotten outsider!" Ah Lan shouted louder, spraying 
saliva and rolling up his sleeves as though preparing him- 
self to fight. He didn't have much to say, but he certainly 
could shout very loud. "We kill you, we kill all you rotten 
outsiders! I curse your ancestors ..." 

I must say that cursing one's ancestors was a specialty of 
the truck drivers on the Burma Road. This truck driver 
seemed to enjoy it more than fighting; he let out a string 
of curses that should have turned Ah Lan's ancestors in 
their graves. I expected a good fight, but for a long time 
they just exchanged unprintable words. They went through 
a lot of fighting motions, spraying saliva, rolling their 
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sleeves, shaking their fists, etc., but somehow they never 
came to blows. 

Finally I stopped this ancestor-cursing contest and asked 
Little Pao to choose between the two men. It was of course 
entirely unnecessary, for the girl, who had been watching 
the quarrel wide-eyed, quickly took the truck driver's arm 
and brushed her face against his shoulder like a kitten. Ah 
Lan, apparently burning with jealousy, switched his target 
and started cursing the girl, who ignored him entirely. It 
was not until he spat at her feet that she made a face and 
put her tongue out at him. The whole thing was both 
dramatic and funny, but somehow very disappointing. 

It took quite a bit of hustling for me to get Ah Lan out 
of the hut. Braving some ear-rending shouting and showers 
of saliva, I finally succeeded in pushing him out of the 
village. At the market place, before we parted, I told him 
to go home and calm down and to try to find himself an- 
other girl. His shoulders sagged suddenly and the wild look 
disappeared. Suddenly he looked ten years older. The 
change astounded me. He must have loved the girl very 
much. 

ii 

After I left Ah Lan I began to worry. Later I told the 
Sawbwa what had happened in the girl's hut and expressed 
my fear that Ah Lan might do something drastic, such as 
setting fire to his girl's house or wrecking some trucks. 

"You mean he will not kill himself?" the Sawbwa asked. 

"I doubt it," I said. "He does not seem to be the type; 
but he might become destructive." 
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The Sawbwa rubbed his chin and thought for a moment. 
"Perhaps you are right," he said. "The Shans are not a 
fighting tribe, and they love their lives too much to com- 
mit suicide, but they might become desperate and do cow- 
ardly things. I shall tell the Police Chief to keep an eye on 
this man." Then he shook his head and sighed, "Secretary 
Lee, what that truck driver said about the local men is not 
altogether wrong. Some of the Shans do treat their women 
like cow's dung. No wonder the truck drivers can reap great 
harvest with very little work." 

That night the Sawbwa ordered the Police Chief to 
watch Ah Lan. The Chief did a conscientious job. But 
three days later he told me that he finally got tired of Ah 
Lan's depressed mood and his constant threat to commit 
suicide; he had told him to go ahead and jump into the 
Mangshih River. "He wastes my time," the Chief said, 
dusting his hands as though he were through with him. "I 
shall tell the Sawbwa that he has already committed sui- 
cide. We have too many banana pickers anyway." 

I thought the whole thing was getting very unromantic 
and I knew that Ah Lan wouldn't kill himself. A week later 
I almost forgot about him completely. One evening, when I 
returned to the New Light Hotel from the yamen, I real- 
ized something unusual was happening. I found a big 
crowd in front of the hotel, some looking tensely at the 
hotel windows, others chatting away excitedly. The Police 
Chief and his six policemen, fully armed with swords and 
rifles, were there. They aimed their rusty rifles at the win- 
dows and shouted, "Come out! Come out or we will shoot!" 
The Chief fired a shot into the air with his pistol and his 
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sonorous voice rose above all the other noises: "Listen, you! 
If you come out peacefully, we shall have mercy on you!" I 
hurried to him and asked him what was going on. 

"Someone has robbed an outsider/' he said. "He is in 
there." 

"Is it Ah Lan? 5 ' I asked. 

"I don't know," the Chief said. "We haven't seen him 
yet, but he is in there." He fired another shot into the air 
and continued shouting, demanding the robber's uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

After some investigation, I discovered that the victim of 
the robbery was a truck owner from Kunming, who was 
passing through the Shan States on his way to Burma to 
buy tin. He had been robbed in Lung Ling, the little 
mountain town north of Mangshih. He had lost all his capi- 
tal, about three thousand rupees, his watch, a diamond 
ring and other valuables. As luck would have it, he had 
suddenly run into the robber again in the New Light Hotel 
a few minutes ago. Instead of tangling with the robber, he 
had dashed out of the hotel yelling robbery. All the people 
in the market place quickly gathered in front of the hotel. 
The truck owner was a fat little man in his late forties; he 
was in the crowd now, shouting and shaking his fist at the 
hotel. I went up to him and introduced myself. "So you are 
the Sawbwa's secretary," he said. "What is the matter with 
the Shan States? So full of robbers! A man gets robbed in 
broad daylight!" 

"Is the robber a Shan?" I asked. 

"What difference does it make?" he said. "He robbed me 
in the Shan States." 
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I wanted to tell him that Lung Ling was not exactly in 
the Shan States, but I wasn't in an arguing mood. "What 
does he look like?" I asked, still thinking that it might be 
Ah Lan. 

"He looks like a robber," the fat little man said. "He 
stays in this hotel. Room 209. 1 saw him dash in." 

"Are you sure he is the man who robbed you?" I asked. 

The owner of the truck was getting more belligerent. 
"Am I blind?" he almost shouted. "How can I forget a 
robber who robbed me of my watch, my ring, my fountain 
pen and three thousand rupees? I was going to Rangoon to 
buy tin. I was helping this cursed war! Now I am robbed! 
All I have left is my rusty truck, with all its engine 
troubles!" 

"Well, I hope you catch the robber," I said, quickly 
walking away. They might catch him, I thought, if he is 
still in there. There was no fire escape in the hotel, and the 
windows all had iron bars except those upstairs. I had 
often wondered, as a tenant in the hotel, how I would 
escape in case of a fire alarm. 

The Police Chief and his six policemen were still shout- 
ing and making threats, but no one made a move to walk 
into the hotel. The robber, if he was still holed up, seemed 
to ignore them all. Apparently all the guests had come out- 
side to get out of the way, probably expecting a bloody 
battle. 

This went on for almost twenty minutes. I was getting 
bored, wondering if the police would ever take some ac- 
tion. I still thought the robber might be Ah Lan, perhaps 
trying to get even with the outsiders. But my doubt was 
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soon cleared up when Ah Lan himself appeared to my con- 
siderable surprise. He walked out of the crowd with a big 
sheathed sword. "I am going to get that rotten outsider," 
he shouted, spitting scornfully. "All outsiders are robbers! 
I curse their ances tors!" Then he unsheathed the ugly 
sword and walked into the hotel, his bloodshot eyes glaring. 
The police stopped shouting; they stared at him in aston- 
ishment. 

"He is in Room 209," the fat little man yelled. "Get him, 
kill him! Room 209!" 

The spectators were also surprised. They quieted down 
for a moment, watching. Then there was an uproar and 
everybody started cheering. The Police Chief fired another 
shot into the air. "He is going to kill the robber/* a man in 
the crowd shouted. 

"Maybe the robber will kill him!" another man shouted. 

The spectators quieted down again, waiting tensely. Ten 
minutes or so later Ah Lan walked out, brandishing the 
sword in one hand and a bundle of bank notes in the other. 
The crowd cheered him madly. "Who is the rotten outsider 
who was robbed?" he shouted. "Coward! Come out and get 
your money!" 

The fat little merchant stepped out. "It is my money," 
he said excitedly. "I am the man, oh, thank Heaven! I am 
the man!" 

Ah Lan sized him up and spat. "Here, you coward," he 
said tossing the bundle of money at the merchant, who 
caught it with both hands. He clutched his rupees, bowed 
and thanked Ah Lan repeatedly. "All outsiders are robbers 
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and cowards," Ah Lan said, ignoring the man's protesta- 
tions of gratitude. 

"Did you kill the robber, Ah Lan?" someone in the 
crowd asked. 

"He begged for his life," Ah Lan said, spitting. "1 told 
him to shoot. But he would not shoot, the coward! All out- 
siders are cowards!" 

"Did you get his gun?" the Police Chief asked. 

"What do I want his gun for?" Ah Lan said. "It is a tool 
gun, made of wood. All outsiders are cheats! I pity them. I 
let the robber go. I pity him. He is an outsider. He robbed 
another outsider. All outsiders are cheats and robbers! I 
pity them!" 

"Gome you!" the Police Chief shouted at his six police- 
men. "We are going in to catch the robber!" He charged 
into the hotel and the six policemen followed him, bran- 
dishing their rifles, their sheathed long swords flapping at 
their sides. I went in with them. We first looked into the 
rooms downstairs. Not finding the robber, we hurried up- 
stairs and searched. One policeman found something in 
Room 209 and called the others. We dashed in. The empty 
room was in a mess, chairs overturned, papers and clothes 
strewn on the floor; two torn sheets, twisted into a rope, 
were hanging out of the window, one end tied to a leg of 
the double bed. The Police Chief, apparently having never 
thought that a thief would escape in such a manner, cursed 
and ordered his men to follow him. He climbed out the 
window and down the rope clumsily; his men followed him 
one by one, their swords and rifles bumping and knocking 
about, looking ridiculously awkward. They could have 
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gotten out of the hotel much faster through the door. The 
whole thing was absurd; but they were so serious about the 
chase that I didn't think of laughing until after it was all 
over. 

in 

The police never caught the thief. When the Sawbwa 
learned of the incident he was very annoyed. "What will 
people say about the Mangshih Police?" he said to me. 
"They will think that these rice tubs can not even catch a 
wingless fly! But this Ah Lan surprised me. He is a hero. 
Secretary Lee, what do you do for a hero in the Northern 
provinces?" 

I told him that there were three ways of treating a hero 
in my province. First, award him a citation or a badge to 
be worn on the chest; second, give him a job, or a promo- 
tion, if he is already employed; third, give him some cash 
and a parade. The Sawbwa thought of the three possible 
hero treatments for a moment. 

"Well/* he said, rubbing his chin pensively, "if I were a 
hero, I would certainly like to get the cash and the parade. 
Good, Secretary Lee, I am going to publicize this Ah Lan's 
heroic deed, in spite of its foolish nature. The outsiders 
always think that the Shans are a cowardly tribe. I hope 
this parade will help change their impression of the natives. 
Besides, it will encourage the Shans to be more heroic." 
Then he asked me to plan the parade and take charge of it. 

I had seen a good many parades at home, all of them 
colorful and noisy. But there wasn't much to offer for a 
parade in the Shan States. However, I did my best in plan- 
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ning it. I decided that the hero should ride with the 
Sawbwa in his automobile, preceded by the police force. 
This would give the hero all the necessary prestige. Then 
I thought of color and noise and decided that the school 
children should follow the automobile, singing, shouting 
slogans and waving colorful flags. There should be a band, 
too, bringing up the rear of the parade; but as there was no 
band on the border, I decided that a group of drum beaters 
would do. With a lot of firecrackers, there should be 
enough noise. I submitted the plan to the Sawbwa and he 
liked it. 

It was carried out three days later. I doubt if it encour- 
aged heroism among the Shans, as the Sawbwa had ex- 
pected, but it certainly made Ah Lan the most conceited 
Shan in Mangshih. Besides his newly washed white blouse 
and blue cotton trousers and his sword, he wore a pair of 
dark glasses, two gold watches, four rings and three foun- 
tain pens, which hung outside his pockets like decorations. 
Apparently he had robbed that robber of everything and 
kept the loot except for the three thousand rupees. He sat 
beside the Sawbwa in the limousine, smoking a cigarette 
and spitting betel-nut juice out of the car window. I was 
in the front seat beside the chauffeur, watching Ah Lan in 
the reflection mirror. The Sawbwa, who must have learned 
what to do in a parade from the movies, nodded his head, 
waved his hand and smiled. 

The parade, which had started from the Sawbwa's house, 
was headed for the yamen, where fifty catties of rice were 
to be awarded the hero by Secretary Yang. When it was 
passing through the market place, where most of the spec- 
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tators were, Little Pao, Ah Lan's former girl friend, dashed 
out of the crowd and called Ah Lan excitedly. To my sur- 
prise Ah Lan ignored her completely. The girl ran up to 
the car and tried to touch him, but Ah Lan slapped her 
hand away and spat out a mouthful of betel-nut juice that 
almost landed on the girl's face. Little Pao slowed down, 
but she still stretched out her hands toward him and called 
his name unashamedly. She must have been a great hero 
worshipper, or else she was completely dazzled by Ah Lan's 
glory. 

The parade ended at the yamen, with the school children 
singing and yelling and the eight drum beaters banging 
away. When Ah Lan was getting out of the car, some Shan 
girls cheered him roundly. Without a smile he stalked into 
the wide gate of the yamen, still spitting and ignoring 
everybody. The Sawbwa, whose duty ended with the 
parade, stayed in the car and watched Ah Lan with a deep 
scowl. "I wonder if the parade has given the people the 
right impression," he said. "But it certainly cured this man 
of his lovesickness." 

"It certainly did," I said. 

Yes, it cured Ah Lan of his lovesickness, but it also 
brought him another problem. After the parade, no jobs 
and no girls in Mangshih were good enough for him. Fi- 
nally he went to Burma to look for greener pastures. 
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JAMES KUNG AND 
THE FRIENDLY SAVAGES 



I WOULD NEVER have had the chance to visit a wild Kachin 
village had it not been for James Rung, an intense and 
serious young man who came to the border to gather gin- 
seng roots. He arrived in Mangshih one morning with a 
mountain of luggage, including a tent, a few sleeping bags 
and some kitchen utensils. He also brought with him a let- 
ter of introduction from Governor Lung of Yunnan Prov- 
ince. He was a good-looking man in his late twenties, with 
thick bushy hair and a permanent frown, which, oddly 
enough, didn't indicate any unhappiness or unpleasant- 
ness; it was rather a sign of deep concentration or worry. 
Ida seemed to like him right away, and the Sawbwa, being 
a friendly man, invited him to stay in their house. 

According to James Kung's own story, he had studied 
medicine at Fu-Tan University in Chungking, but before 
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he was half through medical school, he had decided it was 
more fitting for him to spend his life in health promotion 
and disease prevention work for the human race than in a 
disease-curing profession. He believed in the great health- 
building power of some Chinese herbs, especially ginseng 
roots. And he also believed that the Kachin mountains in 
Che-fang, west of Mangshih, produced the best ginseng, 
even better than that imported from Korea. 

So he set out to the China-Burma border to pick ginseng 
and made plans to manufacture health pills with the herb. 
When he told us of his plans at the dinner table, Ida was all 
excited about it. She wanted to join the ginseng-picking 
expedition in the wild Kachin mountains. The Sawbwa, 
who loved his armchair more than anything else, regarded 
his nineteen-year-old wife with a deep scowl. "It is not a 
picnic, Ida," he said. "Mr. Kung will have to live in the 
Kachin mountains for days, dealing with savages and fight- 
ing wild animals." 

The Sawbwa's last remark, unfortunately, added color 
and excitement to the adventure. "I can shoot, Yu-chi," Ida 
almost shouted. "My stepfather, that Indian strong man, 
you remember, taught me how to use a gun! Oh, how I 
want to shoot a wild boar! Are there wild boars in the 
Kachin mountains?" 

"No," the Sawbwa said. 

"Then I shall shoot a tiger,* jfda said. "There must be 
tigers in these mountains. There are a lot of them in 
India." 

"There are small tigers and mountain lions in the 
Kachin mountains," James Kung said. "And thousands of 
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monkeys, of course. You will not shoot monkeys, Mrs. 
Fang. They are our ancestors." 

"Oh, I love monkeys," Ida said, getting more excited. 

"We will catch six of them alive and bring them home 
> 

The Sawbwa coughed and changed the subject. "Mr. 
Kung," he said, "what do you think of the war situation. 
Do you think the Japanese will invade Burma?" 

"If you don't want to go with us, Yu-chi," Ida said 
heatedly, "we shall go without you!" 

Sawbwa Fang, an indulgent man who feared nothing 
more than having a family row in front of a guest, forced a 
smile and said nothing. The subject was not changed. Dur- 
ing the rest of the meal Ida and James Kung discussed the 
trip so enthusiastically that the Sawbwa started to chew his 
food with his mouth closed and a frown distorting his thin 
eyebrows. A more sensitive guest would have noticed it, 
but James Kung seemed to be the kind of man who was 
only absorbed in one subject at a time, totally unaware of 
anything else. "Well hire some natives to carry my equip- 
ment," he said. 

"And food too, Mr. Kung," Ida said. "You will not like 
what the Shans and Kachins eat. They eat mountain-ant 
eggs." 

"Do they?" James Kung said. He didn't seem to be curi- 
ous about the tribes 1 odd diet at all. "We'll bring some 
smoked pork, because it will not spoil. And we can supple- 
ment the smoked pork with fresh meat of pheasants and 
hares, which can be found on every mountain in the 
world." 
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The Sawbwa coughed again. "Mr. Rung, 5 * he said 
quietly, "the Rachitis in Che-fang are a wild mountain 
tribe. I would advise you not to bring any firearms on this 
trip. If they become suspicious, they may declare war . . ." 

"Let us take the six policemen with us/' Ida said cheer- 
fully. "They can fight. Oh, Yu-chi, there is nothing going 
on in the Shan States. It gets very monotonous!" 

The Sawbwa stared at her, his lips tightly pursed, like a 
father about to scold a naughty child. James Kung, who 
took Ida seriously, objected to the police idea and re- 
minded her hastily that his purpose was to pick ginseng 
roots, not to conquer the poor savages on the border. So the 
conversation was brought back to its normal course the 
preparation of the trip while the Sawbwa chewed his 
food quietly for the rest of the meal. 

I often wondered why the Sawbwa was so indulgent with 
Ida. He could have vetoed the trip and given her a good 
tongue-lashing besides. But three days later he informed 
me in his office that the trip to Che-fang had been arranged 
and he asked me to join the adventure. I wondered if the 
Sawbwa really didn't like the idea of the trip himself after 
all, because he talked about it so enthusiastically. I was a 
man you might call an introvert, but having lived on the 
border for almost a year now, I didn't mind a bit of ad- 
venture myself. 

ii 

The next day we all gathered at Ida House early in the 
morning. The Sawbwa, highly spirited, acted as the com- 
mander-in-chief, giving instructions to the two hired Shans 
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who were to carry our food and the eight sedan-chair 
bearers who were to carry us. The sedan-chair bearers were 
hired in Lung Ling. These small but sturdy fellows all 
smoked opium and chewed hot pepper. It was believed 
that some of them were criminals who had exiled them- 
selves to the border from Szechwan Province to escape the 
law. They were all clean-shaven, whereas the Shans had 
long hair. The Sawbwa, who most obviously had decided to 
come along, wore white shorts, a white shirt with short 
sleeves, and a white topee. He had a pair of black binocu- 
lars hanging around his neck. With his flat chest and a 
bulging stomach, he looked like anything but a man of 
action. Ida was similarly dressed, except that she wore a 
pair of white riding breeches instead of shorts and looked 
very attractive. James Kung, quite handsome in spite of 
his unkempt bushy hair, wore a khaki shirt with a but- 
toned-up collar and a pair of gray chino shorts, allowed his 
muscular if slightly bowed legs to show. He carried a note- 
book in his bulging pocket and consulted it constantly, as 
though everything must be done according to schedule. 

We rode to Che-fang in the Sawbwa's automobile, fol- 
lowed by a truck loaded with the provisions and the ten 
hired hands. The section of the Kachin mountain where 
James Kung believed the best ginseng grew was in the 
west of Che-fang, stretching toward Bahmo in northern 
Burma. We got off at a small Shan village at the foot of a 
hill, where the sedan-chair bearers unloaded the truck 
and assembled their bamboo sedan chairs. We first hiked 
without riding in the chairs. The Shans, following the 
chairs, carried their loads on bamboo poles that balanced 
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on their shoulders. The road was by no means steep and 
the rolling hills looked fine, stretching all the way down to 
the paddy fields in the huge valley where the Burma Road 
wriggled through like a snake. The trip indeed seemed 
like a picnic on a beautiful Sunday. Undoubtedly that 
was exactly what the Sawbwa had in mind. 

When we reached the top of a small hill, we rested and 
had a drink of water from a spring. Below, in the valley of 
Che-fang, little villages were scattered like doll houses on a 
green carpet; huge banyans dotted the green here and 
there like umbrellas; bamboos were everywhere, growing 
in bundles, thick and tall and prosperous. Looking to the 
west, we saw hills gradually rise into mountains, densely 
covered with wild shrubs. There were mountains behind 
mountains, with the distant ones silhouetted against the 
sky like casual strokes of light blue on a water color. 

Presently we got into the sedan chairs and climbed the 
mountain. The Szechwan sedan-chair bearers, mostly mid- 
dle-aged, were amazingly durable. After years of bearing 
sedan chairs, they had grown a sort of "hump" on their 
shoulders, like that of an ox. That section of the bamboo 
halter securing the poles, which in turn bore the weight 
of the chair, cut deeply into the "hump/ 1 pulling the skin 
of the bearer's neck downward on a slant. It gave me an 
uncomfortable feeling, as though I were clinging to the 
edge of a cliff. They climbed steadily, grunting rhythmi- 
cally, one hand holding the bamboo pole and the other 
swinging; the chair undulated and squeaked with the 
rhythm. It was comfortable enough if you avoided looking 
at the bearer's shoulders. 
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Before sunset we reached a secluded spot surrounded by 
wild bamboos, in which the cicadas made an ear-rending 
noise. There were dense jungles ahead, filled with strange 
birds that screamed at our approach. The Sawbwa decided 
to call it a day. Like picnickers, we got out of the chairs 
and started a fire in the large clearing, everybody chipping 
in with some labor, except the Sawbwa, who sat in his 
chair, smoking and relaxing. Ida, who was still lazy around 
the house, was now bouncing with energy. She helped build 
the fire, unpacked the provisions and bawled out a Shan 
who attempted to help cook the meal. "What are you doing 
here? 5 ' she shouted at him. "Go over to the other side and 
cook your own dinner!" 

The Shans and the chair bearers built a fire in another 
clearing behind the bamboos and cooked their own food. 
While doing errands for the busy Ida, James Kung never 
for a moment forgot his ginseng. He kept looking for it 
and talking about it. 

After we had eaten a terrible meal cooked by Ida, I lay 
on the grass completely exhausted, expecting stomach 
trouble, but James Kung was still a bundle of energy. He 
was off again the moment he had laid down his chopsticks. 
I stared at the deep blue sky and some fast flying clouds, 
feeling as though I were traveling on a magic carpet in 
space. I didn't envy James Kung's energy at all. The sun 
was setting, and presently mosquitos began to buzz. The 
Sawbwa, who had been enjoying the beauty of nature in 
his sedan chair, wanted to find a spot to pitch the tents. He 
called the Shans. "Where are those blackguards," he said 
from his sedan chair. "They are all gone!" 
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I sat up and looked. Through the bamboos I saw that 
the clearing was empty. I went to the other side and in- 
vestigated. At the edge of the clearing I discovered, to my 
surprise, that the coolies were crawling on a slope that led 
to a wooded valley. They were crawling in the bushes like 
a pack of bloodhounds, James Kung's white topee moving 
among them. Apparently they were searching for ginseng. I 
shouted to the coolies and told them that the Sawbwa 
wanted them to pitch the tents. James Kung rose to his 
feet and shouted back, "Ask the Sawbwa to come down! We 
are going to spend the night in the Kachin village in the 
valley. It is safe there!" 

"Safe from what?" I asked. 

He shouted something I didn't hear. He cupped his 
mouth and shouted louder, " Mountain lions! We have 
found plenty of lion's dung here!" 

"Have you found any ginseng yet?" I asked. 

"Not yet. We are still looking. Ask the Sawbwa to come 
down!" 

in 

The Sawbwa was reluctant to spend a night in a Kachin 
village, but Ida, who was curious, insisted that we go. We 
left our things behind for the coolies to pick up, and saun- 
tered down the slope. The Sawbwa breathed the cool fresh 
mountain air deeply, patting his chest with both hands as 
though trying to help his lungs absorb the air more thor- 
oughly. "Secretary Lee," he asked, "do you know how to 
find ginseng?" 

I said I didn't, I had never seen a ginseng tree in all my 
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life. "It intrigues me," the Sawbwa said. "I wonder if the 
coolies know. I doubt if they can tell ginseng from bam- 
boo." 

"I am sure James Kung can tell," I said. "He can even 
tell what mountain lion's dung looks like.* 9 

The Sawbwa shook his head and went down the slope, 
Ida walking beside him and defending James Kung's clev- 
erness. James Kung and the coolies had almost reached the 
valley now. They were still crawling on all fours, pulling 
grasses and uprooting bushes, making a mess out of the 
slope. As we came close, I discovered that not only the 
coolies were searching for ginseng, but also that four or five 
half-naked Kachins had joined the force, digging, pulling 
and uprooting plants like mad. Each time a Kachin up- 
rooted a plant, he would dash over to James Kung and 
show it to him. James Kung would take a look at the plant 
and yell impatiently, "Oh, no, no, no! This is not ginseng! 
This is dogweed, can't you tell?" Then he would produce 
a yellowish root about a foot long from his pocket and 
thrust it before the Kachin's nose and tell him to take a 
good look at it. 

"How much ginseng have you found, Mr. Kung?" the 
Sawbwa asked, his eyes twinkling with amusement. 

"We will find it, don't worry," James Kung said, wiping 
his eyebrows with the back of a hand. "Ginseng grows in 
bunches. If we find one, we find them all." 

"How did you find the Kachins?" the Sawbwa asked. 

"They found me," Mr. Kung said. "Their village is 
right over there, behind the bamboo clusters. Do you speak 
their language, Sawbwa?" 
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-NO:' 

"Bad luck. It took me a whole day to make these men 
understand me. I have never dealt with any tribe so slow 
witted." 

"How are you going to pay them for all this work?" the 
Sawbwa asked, indicating the devastated slope. 

"I am not going to pay them anything unless they find 
ginseng/' James Kung said. "I am using a prize system." 

"What prize?" 

"My pocket watch. Whoever first discovers ginseng gets 
the watch." He dug out an old rusty cheap pocket watch 
and wound it noisily. "It took me a whole day to make 
these Kachins understand this simple system." The Ka- 
chins, seeing the watch, hurried over and gabbled among 
themselves excitedly. "Go back to work, go back to work," 
James Kung said, shoving at them. "You can't have the 
watch unless you find ginseng, you understand!" 

I wondered why the Kachins were so interested in a 
watch; they certainly didn't need one. They went on de- 
stroying the beautiful slope until night began to fall. Fi- 
nally James Kung, wiping his brows and grimacing because 
of his aching back, straightened up and called it a day. He 
told the Kachins to take us to their village. The Kachins 
didn't understand him until he gestured and baby-talked 
to them for almost ten minutes. He looked so intense that 
he was ridiculous. 

IV 

The mountain Kachins were a wild-looking tribe, squarely 
built, dark brown, stripped to the waist. Their bloodshot 
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eyes stared from under their soiled blue cotton turbans, 
but they seemed to be friendly in spite of their fierce looks. 
Some of them carried a dah, a heavy sword about three feet 
long. Their village was small, consisting of only a dozen 
huts built at the foot of a heavily wooded mountain. There 
were trails of smoke curling up from the thatched roofs, 
presenting a rather cozy picture in this wilderness. 

As we came near the huts, a pack of wolflike dogs leaped 
at us, barking ferociously. The five Kachins who led the 
way beat the dogs off with the side of their dah. Aroused 
by the dogs, chickens and hogs scurried around, cackling 
and grunting. Working at the few bamboo looms in front 
of the huts were the women, dressed in loose gowns of red 
cotton, elaborately laced with beads and beans of assorted 
colors. They all wore many rattan rings, hanging on their 
waists like loose belts. According to the Sawbwa, the rings 
were supposed to be a sort of "virtue protector." 

The three men took us to the main hut where we met 
their chief on the porch, a toothless weather-beaten man 
who chewed his gums constantly except when he was listen- 
ing. James Kung, eager to communicate, stepped up and 
launched into the difficult job of explaining the purpose 
of his trip. He wanted to hire everybody in the village, 
men, women and children, to look for ginseng for him. He 
promised to pay the villagers well. He displayed his watch, 
his money and the sample ginseng root enthusiastically. It 
was all very confusing to the Chief, who listened and stud- 
ied the items and chewed his gums. Finally he returned 
the ginseng and the money, but kept the watch, which he 
examined carefully and listened to for a moment with his 
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eyes screwed up at the sky and his toothless mouth open. 
Suddenly his ancient face creased in a broad smile and he 
started talking in a language which seemed to have only 
one vowel, tossed into different combinations with a lim- 
ited number of consonants. "Ma ta la, ma ma la," he said 
excitedly, pointing at a few hogs nearby. 

"No, no, no!" James Kung said. "I do not want your 
hogs. I do not want to trade my watch for your hogs. I want 
to hire your villagers!" 

"Ka la, ka la," the Chief said, putting out two fingers, 
still pointing at the hogs. 

"No, no, no, no!" James Kung said impatiently, shaking 
his head and his hands. "Not hogs. I do not want any hogs. 
I want your people to work for me, understand? To look 
for ginseng for me." He quickly produced the sample of 
ginseng and waved it in front of the Chiefs nose. 

The Chief ignored the ginseng and continued to point 
at the hogs and at the watch. This went on for quite a 
while until the Chief put out three fingers. Apparently he 
was willing to pay three hogs for the watch. The whole 
thing was amusing at first but it finally became very tire- 
some. The Sawbwa interrupted the bargaining and man- 
aged to make the Chief understand that we wanted to 
spend a night in their village. By this time we had become 
the center of attention, surrounded by naked children and 
the elaborately dressed women, who had deserted their 
various chores to watch us. Ida enjoyed this enormously 
and made faces to frighten the children. 

We spent a night in a vacated hut, which, I believed, 
was more safe and comfortable than the tents, although it 
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smelled a little. The coolies brought us bedding and we 
slept on bamboo mats, on which Ida sprinkled quite a bit 
of perfume. The scent was so strong that I got up the next 
morning with a slight hangover. 

We decided to explore the jungle and have a picnic on 
a mountain top. James Kung had already disappeared; 
later we found out that he had finally succeeded in recruit- 
ing the Kachins to hunt ginseng. Even the Chief was on 
the mountain, digging away. 

We enjoyed a glorious day in the mountains, especially 
Ida, who picked wild flowers and chased butterflies just 
like a little girl. The Sawbwa took deep breaths and patted 
his chest constantly, as though he could store up the cool 
fresh mountain air for future use. When I relaxed under 
an old pine with the deep-breathing Sawbwa and scanned 
the surroundings, I could visualize James Kung sweating 
in the bushes searching for ginseng like a bloodhound. 
Somehow I couldn't help admiring the man a little, al- 
though he often appeared to be more funny than serious. 

In the afternoon the Sawbwa decided to go back to 
Mangshih. Ida, having had enough uncivilized life and 
mosquitoes, agreed to go back with him. When we told 
James Kung of our plans, he wanted to borrow my watch. 
"These men do not use money/' he said. "I must give them 
something for the work, even though they fail to find gin- 
seng. But they will find it, don't worry. If we find one, we 
will find them all." 

I gladly gave him my old watch, which was just as rusty 
as his. He thanked me and promised to buy me a new one 
as soon as he went back to Kunming. "Take mine, Mr. 
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Rung/' Ida said, taking off her wrist watch. "It goes too 
slowly anyway. And you must not buy a new one for me. I 
have three more/* 

James Kung wanted to refuse the offer but the Sawbwa 
made him accept it. "We have spent a night in their vil- 
lage," the Sawbwa said. "This will be our gift for their 
hospitality. Besides, you may stay here for a week or two 
and you may need one more watch to pay for your food 
and lodging. Here, take mine too." 

The Sawbwa took off his wrist watch and offered it to 
Kung, who stoutly refused it, saying it was too expensive 
to give away. The watches once more aroused the interest 
of the Kachins, who rushed over and talked excitedly, 
pointing at James Kung's pockets with their various dig- 
ging instruments. James Kung shoved them away and 
yelled, "Go back to work, go back to work. You will not 
have the watches until you have found ginseng, under- 
stand?" 

As I preferred walking, I left my sedan-chair bearers 
behind to help James Kung search for ginseng. The jour- 
ney back was easy; even Ida refused to sit in her sedan 
chair. We walked down the mountain slowly, singing and 
whistling. The Sawbwa loved comfort; he napped in his 
sedan chair or else he took more deep breaths of the fresh 
air as though there were no fresh air in Mangshih. 

It was a pleasure to see the Burma Road again, winding 
through the huge valley of Che-fang, bathed in the golden 
glow of the setting sun. Before we reached the bottom of 
the mountain, we suddenly heard someone calling us from 
behind. To my surprise it was James Kung, who was tum- 
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bling down the mountain. The Sawbwa got out of his 
sedan chair quickly. When Kung came close, I was amazed 
at his appearance: his clothes were wet with sweat and torn 
by shrubs in many places. The Sawbwa asked him what 
had happened. 

"They are cannibals/' Kung said breathlessly, wiping 
his face with a soiled handkerchief. "Lucky I discovered it 
in time!" 

"I thought they were very friendly/* I said. 

"They are friendly, but they are cannibals/' he said, still 
looking frightened. "They eat human flesh in front of their 
mountain god/' 

"How do you know?" the Sawbwa asked. 

"There are skulls and human bones in front of the altar 
a mountain of them. It is my great luck that I discovered 
it!" 

"Where are the coolies?" 

"They are behind me. I told them what I discovered. 
Heaven! It was a narrow escape!" He sank on the ground, 
panting. Presently the coolies appeared. The Sawbwa asked 
them whether or not the Kachins were cannibals. One of 
them confirmed it. "But they do not kill men unless it is 
a mountain god worshipping day, Sawbwa," he said. "To- 
morrow is a worshipping day. Today is safe." 

The Sawbwa was quiet, looking thoughtful. When we 
continued the journey, James Kung almost collapsed in his 
sedan chair. I walked, so did Ida, who teased James Kung 
about his disheveled condition. I wondered if the Kachins 
were real cannibals. I remembered that the Sawbwa had 
said some time ago that the Kachins were individualists; 
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one Kachin village might be entirely different from an- 
other only a few miles away. One village might have its 
own special language and customs, and even practice canni- 
balism. When I thought of this my legs felt a little weak. I 
decided to ride in my sedan chair. 




SAWBWA FANG'S PLEASURE HUNTING 



MOST OF THE SAWBWAS in the Shan States take annual 
pleasure trips to Rangoon, especially when their wives are 
pregnant. When Ida was seven months with a baby, the 
Sawbwa sent for Ida's spinster aunt, Anna, a Rangoon 
schoolteacher, to keep her company. It was then that I sus- 
pected the Sawbwa was thinking of a pleasure trip. Sending 
for a relative of the pregnant woman was usually the first 
step. 

Anna, a quiet woman of about thirty-five, was somewhat 
homely, but in the tight Burmese transparent blouse and 
the tight red lungyi, or skirt, her divine figure would turn 
any man's head. She was so happy to visit her niece and 
the Sawbwa that she was almost goggle-eyed on the day of 
her arrival and exposed her brownish teeth in an eternal 
smile. Ida was no less delighted; she gabbled away with 
her aunt in the Burmese language as though nobody else 
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existed 1 played a few games of badminton with them, 
enjoyed the back view of Anna enormously and expected 
to enjoy it for many days to come. But the next day in the 
yamen the Sawbwa confided to me the plans of his pleasure 
trip, invited me to go with him, and warned me not to 
reveal to Ida the nature of the journey. 

"I have told her that we are going to Mandalay to buy a 
present for Generalissimo Chiang and Madam Chiang," he 
told me enthusiastically, his eyes gleaming with mischief. 
"I told her that it is a long overdue gesture to express our 
admiration for their heroic stand against the Japanese in- 
vasion. We must stick to the same story, eh, Secretary Lee?" 

"Of course, Sawbwa, a good excuse," I said. "Did she not 
offer to go with us?" 

"No, no," the Sawbwa said with a faint triumphant 
smile. "She is having a good time with her aunt, isn't she? 
Besides, she hates Mandalay. We shall start early tomorrow, 
Secretary Lee. My car will come for you at six." 

"Isn't that a little too early, Sawbwa?" 

"No. We hope to reach Rangoon in one day." He leaned 
back in his rattan chair, put his finger tips together in 
front of his stomach and added, "And Ida can not change 
her mind while asleep, you understand." 

"I understand," I said. "Anyway, it is not good for her 
to travel in her condition." 

The Sawbwa nodded with a wicked smile of conspiracy 
and promptly changed the subject. 

The Sawbwa, when serious, always impressed me as a 
nice little man with a halo, but now that wicked smile 
somehow changed him into a man with green horns. He 
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still wore the smile as he picked me up at the New Light 
Hotel the next morning. He was dressed in a sharkskin 
suit, well-groomed, sporting an aster. The morning was 
chilly, heavy with fog. The spacious black Buick was filled 
with a strong camphor scent. Ah Pao was the chauffeur and 
was wearing a mouth mask like that of a surgeon. When 
the Sawbwa noticed my curious look, he said, sniffing, 
"Breathe some of the camphor smell, Secretary Lee. It is 
good for you." 

The scent was so strong that I almost sneezed. "Why?" I 
asked. 

"Ah Pao believes it will expel the poisonous morning 
fog that brings people malaria/ 7 the Sawbwa said. "He has 
stuffed every corner in the car with camphor pieces. And 
there is extra camphor in his mouth cover. Nobody gets 
up so early; he thinks we should take extra care of our- 
selves." He picked up a piece of camphor crudely carved 
into the shape of a tiger and told me to sniff on it. "You 
can not afford to be sick on this trip, Secretary Lee," he 
said with that peculiar smile which seemed to become even 
more wicked. 

As we bounced along on the rough road toward Burma, 
I sniffed on my tiger and the Sawbwa sniffed on a dragon. 
He said he liked the camphor smell, but I doubted it; I 
wouldn't be surprised if he really believed that the cam- 
phor could expel malaria. 

After two hours' driving among paddy fields and rolling 
hills we reached Wang Ting, the border village, where 
several Burmese guards examined entry papers at a wooden 
gate, a rather symbolic entrance to Burma. The Sawbwa 
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rolled the window down and handed one of the guards a 
five rupee note, which the guard made disappear into his 
sleeve like a good magician. The note not only gained ad- 
mittance for us, but also earned us a smart salute from all 
the guards. 

After Wang Ting the road became better. It had been 
built in peace time by the Sawbwa of Hsenwi, a Burmese 
Sawbwa of Chinese origin. According to Sawbwa Fang, the 
Sawbwa of Hsenwi still retained his Chinese name, Han. 
He was wealthier than most Chinese Sawbwas but ex- 
tremely stingy. Sawbwa Fang used to brag to Han about 
his romantic conquests. Han, who didn't have any such 
conquests because they cost money, loved to listen, and 
would occasionally invent a few tales to save face. But in 
1939, two years after Japan started the war, Sawbwa Han 
surprised everybody by contributing a quarter of a million 
rupees to the Chinese government to help resist the Japa- 
nese invasion, by far the most generous contribution to the 
war effort from any Sawbwa. This put many Sawbwas to 
shame. Sawbwa Fang changed his opinion of Han and 
Generalissimo Chiang awarded him a special scroll of merit 
and patriotism, which was hardly appropriate, for Han was 
not a Chinese citizen. "But he is still a stingy man in his 
private life/* Sawbwa Fang said in reminiscence. "Each 
time I visited him, he never offered me more than a cup of 
thin tea in a tiny cup, which his servants had orders not to 
refill. Ah, how I wish to tell him a few bawdy tales, just 
to make his mouth water." 

Presently we were passing through Hsenwi, where the 
rice fields were a rich green, the thatched huts built on 
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poles neat and clean, the road well-paved and lined with 
palms. Sawbwa Fang suddenly pointed at a white Western 
brick house on a rolling hill and said it was Sawbwa Han's 
palace. At this moment I noticed some English signs on 
the road side that said: SLOW DOWN NO HORNS. 

"Blow the horn, Ah Pao," the Sawbwa said to the driver, 
his eyes again gleaming with mischief. Ah Pao thumbed 
the horn madly and the Sawbwa smiled that wicked smile. 
I asked the Sawbwa what would happen i we got caught 
"A five rupee fine/' he said. "Miser Han still owes me an 
old gambling debt of ten rupees. If he fines me, I am going 
to collect the remaining five from him." 

To his disappointment no police gave chase. I presumed 
that everybody in Hsenwi was probably still in bed because 
no Shans would start any activities before noon anyway, 
even if it was the activity of chasing outlaws. 

When we reached Lashio, a typical Burmese town, the 
weather became unbearably hot and the scenery suddenly 
changed from green fields and distant mountains to bus- 
tling and crowded bazaars, with Chinese truck drivers, half- 
naked Hindus, gaily-robed Burmans laughing, arguing and 
milling around. It was colorful but the Sawbwa told Ah 
Pao to get out fast. He said we were going to see nothing 
but bazaars in Burma and we had better avoid as many of 
them as possible before we became fed up with them. 

From Lashio to Rangoon was a smooth ride. The high- 
way was almost a straight line in many sections, stretching 
for miles on rich plains. Ah Pao loved to speed, killing 
sparrows which flew across the road from one rice field to 
another. Each time that a sparrow smashed itself on the 
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windshield, he would emit a little sigh of triumph like a 
bird hunter showing off his marksmanship. It was annoy- 
ing to me but the Sawbwa, who was extremely indulgent, 
let him have the pleasure; as for the Sawbwa, he sniffed 
on his camphor dragon, puffed on his cigarette and chatted 
calmly about his romantic conquests. 

"Being a Sawbwa has this advantage in Burma, Secretary 
Lee," he said. "You attract a lot of women, like a piece 
of rotten meat attracting horseflies. There are many agents 
who will ask you, 'What is your taste this time, Sawbwa? 
European? Chinese? Shan? Karen? Or a nice Anglo-Bur- 
mese? Ah, I have just the right one for you, Sawbwa. An 
Anglo-Indian. Only sixteen. Virginity guaranteed! Very 
decent, with matrimony in mind. You can have a tryout 
period for only five hundred rupees!' " 

"That is hardly a conquest, Sawbwa/' I said. "There is 
no challenge in this, do you think?" 

"I agree/ 7 he said, blowing out smoke heavily. "That is 
why I used to do my own hunting. Rangoon is a predatory 
jungle full of chaste women. That makes the hunting more 
challenging. But most of the Sawbwas prefer buying meat 
from the butcher, and choosing the grade of cuts according 
to their budgets/' He tapped his cigarette on the ashtray 
and sighed. "It has been two years since my last visit. After 
such a long absence, I wonder if I still have my touch, and 
the courage . . /' He rambled on and told me of his ex- 
periences with different women of different nationalities 
and races, analyzing with relish their differences and vir- 
tues. He was indeed a changed Sawbwa, talking and acting 
like an uninhibited man about to launch his last big fling. 
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II 

It was quite late when we reached Rangoon. Rising above 
the sprawling city of bazaars, monasteries and pagodas was 
the great golden Shwe Dagon pagoda, shining brightly 
in the moonlit night. The Rangoon streets were untidy, 
crowded with automobiles, rickshaws, bullock carts, ghar- 
ries drawn by skinny ponies, and thousands of pedestrians, 
who crowded together in the middle of the street in a 
leisurely fashion, ignoring the traffic. There was a constant 
ringing of rickshaw bells and a blowing of automobile 
horns, but there was no impatience in these noises, as 
though the bells and horns were installed to attract people's 
attention rather than to warn them. Ah Pao kept blowing 
his horn merrily, like a festive driver of some bridal car. 

The Sawbwa, in a moment of religious devotion, con- 
ducted a brief tour of the Shwe Dagon pagoda, bought 
some flowers and made offerings on the low stone stands 
before the numerous figures of Gautama at the base of the 
huge pagoda, which rose hundreds of feet high into the 
dark, cloudless tropical sky. There were bells of all sizes, 
hung on stout crossbeams, lodged on tall poles near the 
offering tables. Like most of the other pilgrims, the Sawbwa 
picked up one of die many deer antlers that lay beside the 
bells and struck a bell several times. While he was striking 
the bell, he looked to his right and left as if to call the 
attention of his fellow worshippers to his acts of piety. He 
urged me to do the same. "Since we are here, Secretary 
Lee/' he said, "we might as well let the gods know that we 
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are making them some offerings, and have their blessings 
on this trip." 

I picked up an antler and struck a bell somewhat self- 
consciously. During this trip I discovered many weaknesses 
of the Sawbwa. Besides being a bit wicked, boastful and 
superstitious, he was undoubtedly a big show-off. 

After we had registered in the New China Hotel on 
Merchant Street, the Sawbwa sent for a Hindu agent. "We 
are pressed for time, Secretary Lee/' he said. "Let us buy 
the meat from a butcher this time, 1 have brought two 
thousand rupees for this trip, and I have decided to spend 
half of it through the agent, to save time and labor. Are 
you interested in having a woman?" 

"I can not afford it, Sawbwa." 

"You are my guest," the Sawbwa said. "In fact, it is 
meant to be a bribe to keep your mouth shut. A dog will 
not bark if he has a bone of his own, as the old saying 
goes." He laughed. I didn't know what to say; I was too 
embarrassed. Finally I laughed with him, and he went on, 
"Well, nobody has turned down such an invitation yet. We 
shall see what the agent can do for you." 

The agent, a skinny Hindu about thirty, in a wrinkled 
light khaki suit, arrived half an hour later. He greeted 
the Sawbwa like an old friend. He spoke good Chinese, 
although with a heavy accent. Like a typical Indian, he had 
an expressive bony face, and as he talked, he shook his head 
and gestured animatedly with his skinny hands. 

"You are lucky, Sawbwa," he said. "My stable is full of 
variety this year: Indians, Burmese, Karens, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, Anglo-Burmese. Ah, I have just the right 
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one for you, Sawbwa. A Sino-Indian. A rare combination, 
with excellent features and very smooth skin, like cream. 
Only seventeen, Sawbwa, and virginity guaranteed. A de- 
cent girl with matrimony in mind. She will marry nobody 
but a Sawbwa. A week tryout period for only one thousand 
rupees." 

"Do you have her picture?" the Sawbwa asked. 

"Certainly, certainly," the Hindu said, bringing out a 
stack of pictures from his brief case. "I have the pictures 
of everyone in my stable. Here, her name is Mei Mei, an 
extremely sweet girl." He fished out a photo from the stack 
and handed it to the Sawbwa, who looked at it with a slight 
scowl. 

"She looks very young," the Sawbwa said. "Secretary Lee, 
perhaps she will make a good wife for you." 

"Is your secretary also interested in taking a wife?" the 
agent asked, his face brightening with new enthusiasm. 

"Yes," the Sawbwa said, handing the photo to me. The 
girl was indeed beautiful, gracefully wrapped up in a sari, 
standing in front of a modest bungalow, a faint smile on 
her slightly parted lips. She looked more like a Chinese 
than a half-caste. "She was seventeen last December/' the 
agent said, coming to me. "But she is fully developed like 
a grown-up woman. Look at her breasts, look at them!" He 
pointed at the girl's breasts as though I couldn't find them 
without his direction. "Ah, what a beautiful body! She 
will marry nobody but a Sawbwa or a Sawbwa's secretary!" 

"She is beautiful," I said, and found myself swallowing 
hard. 

"Her sister is just as beautiful," the agent said. He sud- 
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denly turned back to the Sawbwa. "Ah, I have found just 
the right girl for you, Sawbwa. Mei Mei's older sister. 
Twenty-two next spring. Just the right age, wise and ma- 
ture. An extremely beautiful girl. Here is her picture." He 
quickly fished out another photo from the stack and handed 
it to the Sawbwa. "Although she is mature, her virtues are 
unquestionable. She has an extremely high standard; she 
absolutely refuses to associate with anyone but sawbwas, 
princes and maharajas. A week tryout period for only two 
thousand rupees. Even if you do not marry her at the end 
of the tryout period, you will have enjoyed every minute 
of the tryout period, Sawbwa. Satisfaction guaranteed! " 

The Sawbwa studied the picture with his eyes narrowed 
and his lips tightly pursed, while the agent gestured and 
gabbled away on the virtues of the girl. 

"Hm," the Sawbwa finally said, handing the picture back 
to the agent, "fifteen hundred rupees for the two of them." 

The Indian's mouth dropped wide open; he stared at the 
Sawbwa as though greatly shocked. "Only fifteen hun- 
dred?" 

"Yes," the Sawbwa said calmly, "for the two of them." 

The agent quickly put the photos back into his brief 
case, got to his feet and started for the door as if insulted. 
At the door he turned and gestured wildly. "Sawbwa, even 
a Karen woman of thirty costs nearly a thousand these days. 
You are my friend, that is why I have quoted only the bot- 
tom price. But a thousand and five hundred, oh, Sawbwa, 
that is absolutely impossible!" 

"Good-by," the Sawbwa said. 

The agent opened the door. "Sawbwa," he said, "as a 
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friend of long standing, I am going to talk to the sisters, to 
see if they will consent to reduce two hundred rupees. Two 
thousand eight hundred for the two . . ." 

"One thousand and five hundred/' the Sawbwa inter- 
rupted him. "Not a rupee more!" 

The agent stepped out, put his head in and said with an 
air of finality, "That is absolutely impossible, Sawbwa. 
Good-by!" And he shut the door firmly. I felt very disap- 
pointed. The girFs picture really disturbed me; it had 
aroused in me a great desire to meet her. The Sawbwa 
lighted a cigarette and picked up the phone. I thought he 
was going to send for another agent, but I was wrong. He 
called a few friends and invited them to have a midnight 
dinner at Heavenly Bridge Inn on China Street. After he 
had made the last call, there was a gentle knock on the 
door. It was the agent again. He stepped in briskly, all 
smiles. "Ah, Sawbwa," he said, his voice warm and friendly, 
"as an old friend I must extend to you my welcome and 
some hospitality. It is a great honor that you are visiting 
Rangoon again, and I am sure that the sisters will love to 
have you, at your price. Shall we meet tomorrow night at 
ten o'clock?" 

"Make it eleven," the Sawbwa said. 

"Let it be eleven then/' the agent said, bowing slightly. 
"I shall come here and personally bring you to the sisters* 
house, which is more comfortable than this hotel." He said 
good-by, bowed again and backed out, closing the door 
gently. 

"They are worth the money, Secretary Lee," the Sawbwa 
said with a triumphant smile. "I have never seen two 
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sisters so attractive. It is a pity that they are half open 
door/' 

"You mean half-caste?" I said, swallowing. "I don't 
mind." 

"I mean they are semiprofessionals," the Sawbwa said, 
"known as half open door. They receive only chosen clients 
through agents. Ah, that older sister is an angel from 
heaven. If I had bagged a woman like her two years ago 
through my own effort, I certainly would have married her. 
She is easily the most beautiful woman in Burma!" 

I was completely satisfied with Mei Mei's looks. I always 
fell in love with pictures and this time I had fallen the 
hardest. However, what the Sawbwa had said really sad- 
dened me, for the term "half open door" seemed to spoil 
things. Somehow I convinced myself that love should be 
unconditional and promised myself to court the girl like 
a real gentleman. 

As we went to Heavenly Bridge Inn to meet the Saw- 
bwa's friends, I did a good job of pretending that I didn't 
really care for women. The restaurant was typically Can- 
tonese, with many private rooms bearing symbolic names 
above the doors. A waitress conducted us to a room called 
"Lotus Pond," where three of the Sawbwa's friends were 
waiting. The room, with elaborate carvings on the walls, 
was brightly lighted. Two more waitresses, dressed in pink 
blouses and black satin trousers, sat among the three mid- 
dle-aged men, pouring tea and cracking melon seeds. 

After the greetings and introductions, one of the wait- 
resses pulled me down to a chair beside her and offered me 
her cup of tea, while the other waitresses teased her and 
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scraped her face with a forefinger to shame her, saying that 
she cared only for spring chicken. It was the most uninhib- 
ited gathering I had ever attended, with the four middle- 
aged men, including the Sawbwa, telling dirty jokes and 
acting like children. That seemed to be the usual pastime 
of rich, middle-aged men. However, the Sawbwa was hav- 
ing a grand time, drinking tea from the same cup with the 
waitress next to him, cracking melon seeds for her and 
pinching her thigh. The three waitresses served us food by 
turn; they busily poured tea and wine while the four men 
played the finger-guessing game, shouting poetic numbers 
and downing the warm liquor bravely. While the wait- 
resses helped us with the food, their ivory chopsticks travel- 
ing busily between the dishes and our bowls, the four men 
did likewise, feeding the waitresses with their own chop- 
sticks. It was a wild party, rather shocking to a fledgling 
like me. 

The dinner lasted almost two hours. When it was over 
the Sawbwa and his friends started the customary quarrel 
in which they all fought to pay the bill. After some five 
minutes' arguing and pushing each other around, one of 
the waitresses finally mediated and took the Sawbwa's 
money, causing considerable grumbling from the other 
men, who accused her of not * 'giving them face." This was 
familiar to me; but I was surprised that they had brought 
such an old-fashioned habit to Rangoon. 

The Sawbwa was happy during the dinner, but when we 
were driving back to the hotel, he suddenly became quiet, 
as if he were troubled by some inner thoughts. Perhaps it 
was because "No banquet under Heaven ends without a 
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sad note/' as the old Chinese saying goes. So I refrained 
from asking him why his mood had changed so suddenly. 

in 

The next day the Sawbwa turned down many invitations 
from his friends invitations to dinners, mah-jongg parties 
and pleasure houses. We did some shopping in the day- 
time, had a quiet dinner in the hotel and went to the 
Cathay Theater to see a Chinese opera, which the Sawbwa 
never missed on his trips to Rangoon. I welcomed this 
quiet day, as I wanted to preserve all my energy to court 
Mei Mei. The Rangoon weather was so hot that you could 
almost drain your energy by doing nothing; it sometimes 
made you live in a sort of semiconsciousness, in a state of 
both mental and physical languidness. 

Fortunately the theater was air-conditioned. The show 
had already started when we arrived. Nobody seemed to 
arrive in a Chinese theater on time. The show often lasted 
from five to six hours and the main program with the stars 
in it never started until after eleven anyway. Before eleven, 
the theater was often a place for social gathering. People 
went there to sip tea, crack melon seeds, gossip or talk 
business. 

The moment we were escorted to our seats the aisle 
swarmed with candy peddlers, waiters who served us with 
tea and melon seeds and offered us perfumed towels to 
wipe off perspiration. Nobody seemed to watch the play, in 
which the musicians were banging away and the performers 
were singing and acting with dead seriousness. It was a war 
drama, the gongs and drums making a deafening noise. 
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The two warriors, dressed in glittering armor, shouted 
poetic insults at each other, blew their long beards and 
bent the peacock feathers worn in their elaborate head- 
gear. 

Then, suddenly, the one with the white-painted face 
struck the first blow with his shiny, long-handled sword 
and the one with the black face promptly engaged him in 
action with his spear. After a terrific battle, the white-faced 
hero killed the black-faced villain, who hurried off the 
stage, his face hidden behind a red flag held by the stage 
manager. The red flag meant that the villain's head had 
been chopped off. The hero, shouting a battle cry, picked 
up his horsewhip, waved it and rode his imaginary horse 
back to his camp triumphantly as the music rose to a cre- 
scendo. 

We watched another long tragic drama in which the 
actors did a lot of singing, crying and kowtowing. The 
Sawbwa sat there cracking melon seeds with his eyes closed. 
He still seemed to be in a gloomy mood. I tried to start 
a conversation but he didn't seem to feel like talking. That 
was very odd. As the time to meet the agent drew close, I 
reminded him of it and he only grunted. Frankly, I was 
very anxious and couldn't pay any attention to the play, 
which was getting more confusing to me toward the end. 

As soon as the sad drama was over, something unex- 
pected happened. A scholarly young man wearing rimless 
glasses suddenly climbed on the stage, gestured the musi- 
cians to stop and introduced himself as Loo Fong, the 
Chairman of the Anti-Japanese and Save-Mother-Country 
League of the Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. He de- 
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livered a dramatic speech on how the Chinese people, un- 
der the leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, suf- 
fered and resisted the Japanese invaders in China, and how 
the overseas Chinese, always patriotic, should aid the 
mother country and help drive the "dwarfs from the East 
Sea" back to their own islands. 

When he had finished he led the audience in shouting 
some patriotic slogans, his right fist flying dramatically. 
Then he dug out a gold Parker fountain pen from his 
pocket and waved it in the air. 

"Patriotic overseas brethren," he shouted, "I am going 
to start a war-fund raising campaign right here tonight, in 
an effort to resist the Japanese invaders in our motherland. 
I am going to auction this fountain pen. The patriotic 
gentleman who buys this pen can auction it again if he 
wishes, and all the money thus accumulated will go to the 
war fund, which will be cabled to our Central Government 
in Chungking immediately. The amount of contribution 
as well as the names of contributors will be published in 
the China Daily News. Mr. Chong, the editor of the paper, 
and Mr. Lum, the manager of this theater, will aid me in 
this campaign. Ladies and gentlemen, here is my brand- 
new gold fountain pen, made in America. Is there any 
bidder?" 

Someone in the audience immediately shot his arm up 
and offered ten rupees for it, then another man put up his 
arm and shouted twenty. The bidding was unusually en- 
thusiastic and soon the price of the pen rose to a hundred 
rupees. The young man on the stage waved the pen, 
pointed at the highest bidder and shouted, "Sold! Sold to 
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that patriotic gentleman over there for a price of one hun- 
dred rupees!" 

The audience applauded. The buyer, smiling proudly, 
stood up and took a bow. The young man quieted every- 
body down and said in a somewhat choking voice, "I am 
sure this patriotic gentleman here will auction his newly 
acquired pen again. I am sure he will continue the cam- 
paign until we have raised an amount that will greatly ex- 
press our patriotism to the valiant people in our mother- 
land . . ." 

"I will auction it again!" the man in the audience 
shouted, putting up a fist dramatically. The audience 
roared with applause and the man stood up, took another 
bow and went to the stage to pay for the pen. Two other 
men, apparently the newspaper editor and the theater man- 
ager, went up on the stage, seated themselves on the musi- 
cians' stand, took the man's money and registered his name. 
The auctioneer obtained the man's name and the auction 
went on. He shouted, "The patriotic gentleman's name is 
Kuo Lew Sam. He is the owner of Kuo Lew Sam Import 
and Export Co. in Rangoon." There was more applause 
and Mr. Kuo took another bow as he walked back to his 
seat. The auctioneer went on shouting, "Mr. Kuo Lew 
Sam of Kuo Lew Sam Import and Export Co. of Rangoon 
wishes to auction his newly acquired gold fountain pen, 
made in America. Is there any bidder?" 

The bidding started all over again, and the bidding was 
enthusiastic. Before long the price rose to one hundred 
rupees and once more the pen was sold. This went on for al- 
most an hour and the pen was sold nine or ten times. The 
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Sawbwa looked bored. But he still kept his eyes shut, only 
to open them occasionally to take a sip of tea or to eat some 
fresh melon seeds. 

The auction went on until the pen was sold to a shabby- 
looking old man for five hundred rupees. The old man 
wobbled to the stage, acknowledged the audience's ap- 
plause, paid for the pen and whispered something into the 
auctioneer's ear. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, patriotic brethren/' the auc- 
tioneer shouted, "the old gentleman who has just bought 
the pen is Mr. King Soo, a silver mine owner from Yunnan 
Province. Mr. King Soo of Yunnan wants to see the show. 
He oilers to sell his newly acquired gold pen for one thou- 
sand rupees and end the auction. If nobody buys it, he will 
buy it from himself and keep the pen!" There was some 
laughter. "Is there any other patriot who wants to con- 
tribute to this worthy cause? One thousand rupees! Mr. 
King Soo of Yunnan Province wants to see the show, please 
hurry. One thousand rupees for a worthy cause . . . your 
name and the amount of contribution will be published in 
the China Daily News ... Is there any other patriot in 
the audience who ..." 

The Sawbwa, who had been fidgeting in his chair, sud- 
denly rose to his feet, walked to the stage and bought the 
pen. Like the others, he acknowledged the deafening ap- 
plause with little bows. When he climbed down from the 
stage, he motioned to me to follow him and, as we were 
leaving the theater, the young man on the stage was still 
shouting excitedly, "That is Mr. Fang Yu-chi, the patriotic 
Sawbwa of Mangshih! He has bought the gold fountain 
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pen not for one thousand rupees, but for one thousand and 
five hundred rupees . . ." 

Ah Pao, the chauffeur, was dozing In the car when we 
got in. The Sawbwa woke him up and told him to take 
us to an English hotel. 

"Are we going to visit some friends, Sawbwa?" I asked, 
still confused by his peculiar behavior. 

"No," he said quietly, "we are going to have a good 
sleep." 

'"But we have a hotel, Sawbwa." 

"That agent is waiting for us there. We have to avoid 
him now. I have spent all the money in buying this damned 
fountain pen." Then he told Ah Pao to check out from the 
Chinese hotel early in the morning. "We are going back to 
Mangshih tomorrow morning, Secretary Lee. I am too old 
for this kind of life." 

We drove quietly for a while. I wondered if the Sawbwa 
was really being patriotic or had suddenly been seized by a 
desire to show off in that theater, the way he had been at 
the Shwe Dagon pagoda. With a sigh he spoke again, "Yes, 
I am too old for this kind of life, Secretary Lee; besides, 
that damned Sawbwa Han of Hsenwi keeps popping up in 
my mind and jeering at me. No, I just can not do it any- 
more. This trip began to trouble me ever since I came out 
of Heavenly Bridge Inn last night. No, it began to trouble 
me ever since I started from Mangshih, ever since I lied to 
Ida that I was coming to Burma to buy a present for 
Generalissimo Chiang and Madam Chiang." He leaned 
back in the car and sighed again. "Hi, I feel completely re- 
lieved now. I have even got the present." He fondly patted 
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the pocket in which he had placed the gold fountain pen. 
"Now, nobody can call me a liar, except perhaps that 
Hindu pimp, whom I am not going to see again anyway. 
Hi, what a great relief!" 

As we were driving to the English hotel, I kept quiet. I 
was trying very hard to convince myself that there was a 
war going on, and that the beautiful Mei Mei was really 
nothing but a "half open door." 
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I DIDN'T KNOW that Sawbwa Fang had a brother named 
Fang Wu-ting, who lived in Lashio like a Burmese and 
visited Mangshih only once in ten years. The brother, 
about five years younger than the Sawbwa, was a playboy 
whom the Sawbwa had exiled to Burma to avoid bad pub- 
licity. From what I found out, Fang Wu-ting had sown so 
many illegitimate seeds in Mangshih that the yamen had 
to pay off constantly, drilling holes in the budget and be- 
ing pestered by unwedded mothers as well. 

For ten years now Fang Wu-ting had lived in Lashio on 
an annual income of four thousand rupees, paid to him 
by the yamen as a sort of salary for an empty title called 
Mining Research Representative for the State of Mang- 
shih. Later it was changed into Mining Research Repre- 
sentative for the New Light Co., as a cautious step taken 
by the Sawbwa to keep the state out of trouble or infamy. 
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Fang Wu-ting behaved rather well during the past ten 
years, to the Sawbwa's surprise, and seemed to be quite 
content with the empty title and the small income. The 
Sawbwa attributed his brother's good behavior to the nu- 
merous pleasure houses in Lashio where a man's desire for 
mischief could be properly quenched. 

I didn't learn of all this until one afternoon when a 
mysterious woman showed up in the yamen and caused the 
Sawbwa quite a bit of headache. It was about 2 P.M. when 
I went in the Sawbwa's office to obtain his personal seal on 
some letters I had written for him. As I stepped in, the 
ta yeh was there telling the Sawbwa that he couldn't get rid 
of a woman visitor. 

"Tell her to see Secretary Yang," the Sawbwa said irri- 
tably. "I presume that Secretary Yang is out of his bed by 
now. Is he?" 

"He is, Sawbwa/' the tayeh said. "But the woman insists 
on seeing you. If she can not see you, she will dump her 
baby on the doorstep. She looks like she can really do it, 
Sawbwa ..." 

"What baby?" the Sawbwa asked. "You did not tell me 
that she has a baby." 

"She has a baby only a few days old, Sawbwa. She says it 
is your brother's baby." 

The Sawbwa scowled. "Bring her in," he said after a mo- 
ment, looking very annoyed. When the ta yeh had left, he 
shook his head and told me the story of his brother as if to 
have me prepared for the worst. "He was a pain in the 
head, Secretary Lee," he said. "I thought he would not 
cause any more trouble for me again. But no; he has the 
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gall to sneak back and plant another seed of trouble in one 
more wild woman/' He shook his head and sighed deeply. 
"Ten years ago I thought of having him castrated instead 
of sending him to Lashio. I should have done just that!" 

The woman, to my surprise, was quite attractive. She 
wore the usual costume of a married Shan woman and 
carried a little bundle with a little opening, in which I 
caught a glimpse of the tiny red face of a sleeping baby. 
Looking a bit angry, she stepped up to the Sawbwa's desk 
and bowed. The Sawbwa cleared his throat and asked her 
what she wanted. 

"I want your recognition of my baby as your brother's 
baby, Sawbwa," the woman said. "And support of five hun- 
dred silver dollars a month." 

"How do I know this is my brother's baby?" the Sawbwa 
said gruffly. 

The woman stared at the Sawbwa for a moment, her lips 
trembling. Suddenly she thrust her baby forward and 
dropped it on the Sawbwa's desk. "Please look at the little 
devil's face," she said heatedly. "Does he not look like your 
brother?" 

The baby, wakened by the fall, cried lustily. The 
Sawbwa glanced at the baby's face with a scowl and then 
waved a hand in irritation. "Take it away! Take it off my 
desk!" 

The woman almost shrieked, "I want your recognition of 
my baby! I want the yamen to support my Bao Bao, who is 
a descendant of the Fang family and is in line for the 
Sawbwa's title. And I want to know where Fang Wu-ting is. 
The pig has deserted me!" 
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Sawbwa Fang's face flushed, but he controlled his anger 
and composed himself. "Take the baby/' he said to the 
ta yeh. "Take it off my desk." 

The ta yeh stepped to the desk, picked up the crying 
baby and handed it back to the woman, who cradled it with 
one arm and unbuttoned her blouse with the other hand. 
She brought out an enormous round breast unashamedly 
and thrust its nipple into the baby's mouth. The baby's 
howling died down like a fire truck coming to a stop. 
"Where is Fang Wu-ting?" she demanded. 

"How do I know?" the Sawbwa said. "I have not seen 
him for five years/' 

"Please do not pretend, Sawbwa/' the woman shouted. 
"He lives in the yamen, does he not?" 

"He is in Lashio/' 

"So," the woman said almost triumphantly, "so you know 
where he is!" 

"You are talking to the Sawbwa, woman," the Sawbwa 
said angrily. 

"I am the mother of your nephew," the woman said. "I 
am talking to you as a member of the Fang family!" 

The Sawbwa cast a quick glance at me and once more 
composed himself. 

"Listen, woman," he said quietly, "my brother has many 
women in his life. None of these women is married to 
him. I am going to pay you five hundred silver dollars for 
all the trouble my brother has caused you. Please leave the 
yamen and forget about Fang Wu-ting, who is an irrespon- 
sible rogue, drifting from one woman to another and sow- 
ing illegitimate seeds from Mangshih to Burma . . ." 
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"He is not as bad as that/' the woman interrupted. "He 
has been faithful to me for a whole year. He visited me 
every week, brought me gifts and promised to marry me 
legally. When he was away, he always wrote me and ad- 
dressed me as Mrs. Fang Wu-ting. I am his wife. But you 
sent him away! It is you who have deprived my Bao Bao of 
his father!" 

The Sawbwa's face turned the color of liver. Without a 
word he picked up his brush and wrote something on a 
piece of paper. He handed the writing to the ta yeh and 
said, "Ask the Finance Minister to pay this woman five 
hundred silver dollars, and see to it that she does not come 
here again/* 

"Five hundred every month?" the woman asked ex- 
pectantly. 

"Please go away," the Sawbwa said, looking sick and 
tired. "Please do not come again!" 

"I shall not come, Sawbwa, if Bao Bao has support/' 

After the woman had left with the ta yeh, the Sawbwa 
closed his eyes tightly and as always rubbed his forehead 
with a thumb and a forefinger. I felt a bit uncomfortable. I 
had never seen anyone so disrespectful to the Sawbwa. I was 
really shocked. "Secretary Lee," the Sawbwa said, opening 
his eyes. "Please write a letter to Fang Wu-ting, telling 
him that five hundred silver dollars will be deducted from 
his salary. And tell him that he will be arrested if he sneaks 
back to Mangshih to sow his wild seeds again." He shook 
his head and sighed deeply. "Why must he sneak back and 
sleep with the Shan women in Mangshih? Are not the Bur- 
mese women in Lashio good enough for him?" 
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"Why is he not married, Sawbwa?" I asked. 

"He was married," the Sawbwa said. "Married to a 
Shanghai girl when he was twenty. The girl was seven years 
older; she deserted him and may have broken his heart, 
turning him into a woman-hater. Oh, forget about the let- 
ter, Secretary Lee/' He sighed and went on, "The rogue 
certainly picked an ill-tempered woman this time. Heavens, 
is she ill-temperedl No wonder he deserted her." 

I thought the case was closed but on exactly the same day 
the next month, the woman showed up in the yamen again 
with the baby, demanding her monthly payment of five 
hundred silver dollars. When the ta yeh, ordered by the 
Sawbwa, refused her admittance to the yamen, she once 
more threatened to dump the baby at the doorstep. The 
Sawbwa was very annoyed, but afraid that the woman, be- 
ing so ill-tempered, might really do what she had threat- 
ened to do. He asked me to receive her, but warned me not 
to promise her any further payment, otherwise there would 
be no end to her demands. 

"You can pretend to pay her forty or fifty silver dollars 
out of your own pocket, Secretary Lee," the Sawbwa said. 
"But tell her that she will be arrested if she comes here to 
make demands again." He picked up his brush, wrote a 
note and handed it to me. "Please get the money from the 
Finance Minister before you see this woman. I hope you 
can even save this fifty silver dollars. These women are 
predatory bitches; it is my bad luck that Fang Wu-ting is 
involved with any of them." 

I did as the Sawbwa had requested. I was suprised that 
the woman didn't refuse to see me. When the ta yeh es- 
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corted her to my office, I decided to be pleasant. She bowed 
to me and I returned the bow. She was dressed in a red 
Chinese gown this time, her hair was cut and combed and 
neatly tucked behind her ears, and she was wearing some 
wild iowers. With her badly applied lipstick and painted 
eyebrows, she had the cheap look that often arouses in men 
a wicked desire. 

"How is the little baby?' 7 1 asked pleasantly. 

"He is asleep/' she said. She wasn't smiling; apparently 
she meant business. 

"By the way/' I said. "What shall we call you? We have 
never asked your name." 

"Am 1 not Mrs. Fang Wu~ting?" she asked, glaring. 

"Yes, yes, of course." 

"I was dressed like a married woman last time, was I 
not? And I bore a son for Fang Wu-ting, did I not?" 

"Of course, of course/' I said. I wished the ta yeh weren't 
watching, so that I could have a row with this belligerent 
woman. I really wanted to be unceremonious and tell her 
off. 

"Why does the Sawbwa not want to see me?'* she de- 
manded. 
* "Obviously he is busy. What can I do for you?" 

"He promised to pay me five hundred silver dollars a 
month for the support of my little Bao Bao. I am here for 
my next month's payment." 

"He did not promise you anything," I said. "The five 
hundred is all the yamen would pay you. That is the final 
payment." 

The woman glared at me, her breasts heaving. For a mo- 
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ment I thought she was going to hit me with the baby. 
Quickly I dug out the fifty silver dollars from my pocket 
that the Finance Minister had neatly wrapped up into a 
roll. It looked like a deadly weapon. I opened it and spread 
the money on my desk in front of her. Then I repeated, 
somewhat awkwardly, that the yamen could not pay her 
any more money, but, since I was sympathetic, I was willing 
to help her with fifty silver dollars of my own money. Be- 
fore I had finished, the woman's lips began to twitch as 
though she were about to sweep the money onto the floor 
and scream. Frankly I was frightened. To my surprise, tears 
suddenly burst out from the corners of her eyes. She thrust 
a hand to her face and started to sob. As she was stam- 
mering something about not knowing how to repay me, I 
realized then that she was touched by my act of kindness. 
Greatly relieved, I consoled her with some kind words, 
wrapped up the money again and stuffed it into her hand. 
The interview ended very satisfactorily, with the woman 
leaving my office shedding tears and thanking me and 
looking at me tenderly. I reported the result to the Sawbwa 
and he showered me with praise. And I walked on clouds 
for a whole week. 

ii 

One afternoon, the ta yeh came to my office and said that 
the woman was here again, wanting to see me. I thought it 
was a friendly call and received her in my office. She was 
friendly all right, but when she demanded another fifty 
silver dollars from me I dropped from the clouds with a 
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heavy and painful thud. When I refused she became so 
belligerent that I had to send for the Police Chief. Three 
of us the Chief, the ta yeh and I finally succeeded in get- 
ting rid of her, but not until after I had paid her ten more 
silver dollars, this time really out of my own pocket. 

When the woman came again, as I had expected, I asked 
the Police Chief to deal with her. The Chief, who liked 
pretty women, seemed to like the idea. "Leave her to me," 
he said, patting his chest. "I can take care of women like 
that/' 

I thought the Chief really had a way with women, but 
the next day he came to my office with his right hand 
wrapped up in a handkerchief and his face bearing four 
long red marks of fingernails. I asked him what had hap- 
pened and he cursed. "That wild cat scratched me and bit 
me," he said. "I have never met another woman so fierce. 
With the Sawbwa's permission, I would not mind appoint- 
ing her as my assistant. She could defeat a whole army 
singlehanded." 

I expressed my sympathy but I couldn't help feeling 
amused. Apparently the Chief, besides enforcing the law, 
had become a bit too amorous with the woman. 

When the Sawbwa heard of the police casualty, he 
scowled deeply and ordered the Chief to be more watchful 
and to keep the wild woman out of the yamen. The Chief 
immediately mobilized all his force of six men and sta- 
tioned them in front of the yamen, their rifles and swords 
ready for combat. For days they guarded the yamen as 
though expecting an attack from a horde of bandits. It 
looked very ridiculous and I told the Chief to relax, but 
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the Chief remembered his wounds and wouldn't take a 
chance. 

The woman didn't come to the yamen for more than a 
week. She might have noticed the armed guards and wisely 
decided not to come again. According to what I had found 
out, she had some interesting unpublicized history in 
Mangshih, Because of her good looks, she was a snob and 
refused to associate with the Shans, who are mostly peasants 
and small tradesmen. So the Shans hardly knew her. She 
was better known among the Chinese truck drivers, who 
called her Madam $500, for she wouldn't have anything to 
do with any man who made less than $500 a month. If a 
man could make that much a month, he must be an aris- 
tocrat. There were at least three truck drivers who had 
lived with her, promised marriage and deserted her. In 
short, she was a woman, perhaps the only Shan woman on 
the China-Burma border, who wanted to marry only for 
money or social standing. It was understandable that she 
had become the mistress of Fang Wu-ting. 

After two weeks of peace I thought the trouble was 
really over. But one morning the Sawbwa arrived in the 
yamen unusually early. He sent for me and when I saw 
him in his office he looked very agitated. 

"Secretary Lee/' he said, writing something on a piece of 
paper, "you will have to get rid of that woman for me. She 
is a grain of sand in the eye and will do great harm to all of 
us if we do not send her away/' 

"Do you mean your brother's mistress, Sawbwa?" I 
asked. 

"Who else? She went to my house this morning and de- 
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manded money and my brother's address. She insisted that 
I blocked their marriage and have been hiding my brother. 
I could give her some money and tell her my brother's 
address in Lashio, but who the devil knows that she will 
go to Lashio? She might come every morning and make the 
same demands, creating harmful scandals. She has already 
spread the rumor that you have seduced her and the Police 
Chief has tried to rape her. I would not be surprised if she 
started scandalizing me next/* 

I was angry at the woman now. She would indeed be a 
grain of sand in the eye if she were permitted to remain in 
Mangshih and create rumors. 

"How are we going to get rid of her, Sawbwa?" I asked. 

"Escort her to Lashio," the Sawbwa said. "Hand her to 
Fang Wu-ting and get a receipt from him. Tell that wild 
studhorse that this woman is his responsibility. Tell him 
he will be held responsible for anything she does; and if he 
allows her to come to Mangshih again, his empty title and 
the annual salary will be abolished." He handed me the 
piece of paper. "Here, please get a hundred rupees from the 
Finance Minister. Deduct your expenses, give the rest to 
Fang Wu-ting, telling him that if he marries the woman le- 
gally and keeps her in Lashio, I shall consider an increase 
of his salary." 

"When shall I start, Sawbwa?'* 

"Right now. My car is outside. The sooner we get rid 
of this woman, the longer I shall live." 

"Where is the woman?" 

"She is waiting in her house. Thank Heaven she is anx- 
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ious to go. Make sure that she brings all her belongings. I 
do not want her to have any excuse to come back/' 

"What if your brother refuses to take her, Sawbwa?" I 
asked, somewhat worried. 

"His empty title and salary will be abolished immedi- 
ately," the Sawbwa said, "Make this very clear to him. And 
make him realize that with his incompetence and igno- 
rance, his immediate future will be starvation, if he re- 
fuses to take this woman. Tell him that! Tell him that 
from, now on this damned woman is his sole meal ticket!" 

I had never seen the Sawbwa so agitated before. The 
woman must have really created a scene in his house that 
morning. When I left his office, I thought of my assignment 
and I couldn't help shuddering. I had a feeling that I was 
about to escort a tigress to a zoo and had been ordered to 
ride in the same cage with her. 

in 

Madam $500 lived near the Burma Road in a seclusive hut 
surrounded by bamboo clusters. It was a nice little love 
nest with a thatched roof and bamboo-matted walls, neatly 
kept and decorated with Chinese girlie calendars and fash- 
ion pictures cut from magazines. As I stepped in, Madam 
$500, dressed in a pink Chinese gown, was sitting on a 
man's battered suitcase, waiting, the baby asleep in the 
bundle in her arms. She rose to her feet quickly, smiled and 
asked me to take her suitcase. She was wearing a pair of 
high-heeled shoes, which made her wobble a little; other- 
wise she looked tall, slim and quite attractive. 

"Is this all the luggage you have?" I asked, pointing at 
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her suitcase, which must have been left behind by one of 
the deserters. 

"The whole house is my luggage/' she said, making a 
sweeping gesture with an arm. 

"Don't you want to bring ..." I stopped and changed 
my approach. "The Sawbwa hopes that you will bring all 
your luggage, Mrs. Fang, so that you will not miss any- 
thing/' 

"Please take the house," she said, laughing. She was in an 
excellent mood. I felt more relaxed now so I clowned a 
little in an effort to be more congenial. After all, it was 
going to be a three-hour trip. "All right/' I said, looking 
around. "Where is the handle?" 

She laughed heartily and almost dropped the baby. Then 
I said seriously that she was going to move into a large 
house in Lashio, that she should take all her belongings 
and forget about this hut. 

She stopped laughing, glared at me and said, "This is 
my home. I am going to bring my husband back. We shall 
live in this house until we die. Why? Does the Sawbwa 
want to get rid of me?" 

I decided to forget the subject. I picked up her suitcase 
and handed it to Ah Pao, the chauffeur. All I wanted now 
was to make jhe three-hour trip as pleasant as possible. As 
for the rest, it would be Fang Wu-ting's headache, not 
mine. 

I started the journey with some apprehension, but it 
turned out to be not so unpleasant as expected. Madam $500 
was actually not a shrew; she was just a sensitive woman, 
very vain, not too bright, and perhaps a little mixed-up. I 
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learned to be very careful in what I said, so as not to scratch 
her sore spots, of which she had many. I first made a bad 
mistake by saying that her high-heeled shoes looked very 
tight and that she might as well take them off in the car 
and be comfortable. "All right/' she said hotly, "my feet 
are big. It is not my fault that my feet are big! Fang Wu~ 
ting did not leave me because of my big feet!" 

I quickly changed the subject. I changed subjects quite 
a few times during the ride, which lasted, to my surprise, 
only two and a half hours. 

Fang Wu-ting lived in a modest bungalow beside a dusty 
road on the outskirts of Lashio. When we got out of the car, 
an old Indian with a big gray beard, probably a servant, 
salaamed us from the porch, where he had been squatting 
on his heels in a soiled loincloth. I asked him in English if 
his master was in. He answered me in rapid English which 
I couldn't understand too well, but I gathered from his 
animated gestures that the master was somewhere else. "All 
right/' I said, "please take us there." 

"Yes, Sahib," he said, and beckoned me to follow him. 
As Madam $500 and I followed, he suddenly stopped, 
gestured wildly and talked rapidly. I half understood that 
he didn't want Madam $500 to go with us. I asked Madam 
$500 to wait in the house. She didn't object; Apparently she 
was anxious to examine Fang Wu-ting's bungalow. 

The Indian took me to a Burmese hut two blocks down 
the road. It was built on posts, with chickens, hogs and dogs 
roaming around and under it. The Indian climbed the 
rickety bamboo ladder that reached up to a platform out- 
side the hut. I followed. In the hut was a pale, round-faced 
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fat man dressed in a Burmese short blouse and a iungyl of 
an orange color that was tied into a big knot in front of his 
large stomach. He was sitting on rush mats, enjoying an 
enormous cheroot. Squatting beside him was a dark Bur- 
mese girl who fanned him with a palm leaf fan. Another 
girl was squatting in a corner washing something in a tin 
basin. 

The Indian salaamed the fat man at the door and said 
something in Burmese or Hindu. The fat man stared at 
me with half-open, bloodshot, bulging eyes. I introduced 
myself and told him of the purpose of my visit. He 
scratched his stomach, took the cheroot out of his mouth 
and said languidly, "I am Fang Wu-ting. What does my 
brother want of me?" 

"I have brought your wife, Mr. Fang," I told him. "The 
Sawbwa wants you to keep your wife." 

He looked at me with those sleepy eyes and scratched his 
stomach again. "My wife?" he asked. "I do not remember 
1 have a wife. Where is she?" 

"She is in your house," I said, 

He took a puff on the cheroot and blinked his eyes a few 
times as if trying to remember if he had a wife. "Humph/* 
he said, "so my brother sends a wife to me/* 

"Yes," I said. "He wants you to keep her in Burma. 
There are a few other details that I would like to speak to 
you about in private. Will you come with us?" 

"Humph," he grunted. "It is good of my brother to 
remember me still, and send me a wife too. This pleasure 
house is getting very boring, as you can see.*' With a sigh 
he laboriously struggled up to his feet. The Burmese girl 
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looked up and asked him something in Burmese; he 
grunted and answered her in a word or two as though he 
were terribly bored. 

Groaning and grunting he climbed down the ladder, the 
Indian and I following. He was a big man, not bad look- 
ing, and he didn't appear to be too fat when standing up. 
He walked slowly with his feet pointing toward the out- 
side, making him look rather funny from behind. We 
walked to his bungalow without saying much. 

When we went into the small living room, that con- 
tained a table, a worn-out couch and two rattan chairs, 
Madam $500 was sitting on the couch like the mistress of 
the house, rocking her baby under the electric fan. She 
looked at us, then looked beyond us expectantly. "Where 
is Fang Wu-ting?" she asked. 

"I am Fang Wu-ting," Fang Wu-ting said. 

Madam $500 looked at him up and down as though she 
had never seen him before. "Are you Fang Wu-ting?" she 
asked incredulously. 

"I am Fang Wu-ting," the man said, "the brother of 
Fang Yu-chi, who is the Sawbwa of Mangshih." His blood- 
shot eyes were wide open now, hungrily devouring Madam 
$500, who was still staring at him in disbelief. "I am Fang 
Wu-ting," he repeated. He quickly sat beside her and be- 
gan to study her with a big, happy smile. 

"The dog, the pig!" Madam $500 suddenly cursed 
through her white even teeth, staring blankly. "The devil, 
the cheat!" She went on cursing, her eyes blazing. For a 
moment I was completely confused. Then it dawned on me 
that someone must have impersonated Fang Wu-ting, 
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taken full advantage of Fang Wu-ting' s status and fooled 
the woman. 

I was right, for presently Madam feoo apologized to 
Fang Wu-ting and tearfully told him that she had been 
fooled. Fang Wu-ting kept on smiling. 

"I do not mind/' he said, taking Madam $5Oo's hand 
and squeezing it. "You can continue to regard yourself as 
Mrs. Fang Wu-ting, I do not mind. It is fine!" He took a 
quick peek at the baby and nodded. "It is fine. You can 
still regard this baby as my son too. I do not mind." 

At first Madam $500 seemed to be surprised, then she 
was obviously touched. Choking a little, she declared that 
she would be happy to remain as Mrs. Fang Wu-ting and 
regard her little Bao Bao still as Fang Wu-ting's son. How- 
ever, she added that she would not have any more prom- 
ises from any man from now on; she wanted the real thing, 
the real thing that was legal and binding. Fang Wu-ting 
smiled, nodded, squeezed her hand again and enthusiasti- 
cally agreed with her. That hungry look on his ash-colored 
face seemed indecent, but Madam $500 was so happy that 
she didn't notice it at all. The whole thing turned out to be 
in my favor, for it simplified my job and saved me a lot of 
trouble. 

When I returned to Mangshih and reported the result to 
the Sawbwa, he was annoyed. 

"Secretary Lee," he said, "it is a great shame that nobody 
knew anything about a man who has impersonated my 
brother in Mangshih for a whole year. It is incredible! 
What if the people on Burma Road learn of this? They will 
laugh their teeth off! We must keep the whole thing a 
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secret, Secretary Lee. It will be a terrible face-losing matter 
if people start talking. They will say that the Sawbwa is so 
muddle-headed that he would not know even if his state 
were being annexed by a foreign country. This is terrible, 
terrible!" He sighed and went on lamenting about how 
terribly uninformed all of us were. "However/' he added, 
"we have finally gotten rid of that ill-tempered woman. 
That is the main thing. We shall see to it that they marry 
legally. That woman will henpeck my brother; and that 
will do him some good!" Suddenly he burst out laughing. 
"I wish I knew the rascal who impersonated my brother 
and fooled that vain woman for a whole year, ha, ha! I 
wonder who he is. He must be one of those clever and 
devilish truck drivers. He has my admiration, the devil!" 
"I also take my hat off to him, Sawbwa/' I said, and I 
had a good laugh with him. 
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THE VICTORY PARTY 



THE JAPANESE ARMIES, stranded in China, finally invaded 
Burma in the hope of seizing the Burma Road. In the 
spring of 1943, the war news became discouraging, in spite 
of the Chinese Expeditionary Armies pouring into Burma 
to resist the "backdoor" invaders. 

Sawbwa Fang was doing his best to keep the section of 
the Burma Road in his state in constant repair. He enter- 
tained officers of the Chinese Expeditionary Armies pass- 
ing through Mangshih, contributed rice, money and cloth- 
ing to the refugee relief fund and helped matters in his 
various ways. But the war began to affect the long peace- 
ful life in the Shan States. 

The greatest disturbance in Mangshih, however, didn't 
come from the Japanese, but as before from the Chinese 
truck drivers and a company of Chinese troops temporarily 
stationed in Mangshih waiting for transportation. And the 
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cause of the disturbance was not women, as it usually was, 
but money. 

The Shans have always used silver dollars issued by the 
provincial government of Yunnan. They distrusted paper 
money, the value of which went down rapidly because of 
the war, especially the Central government currency issued 
by the Nationalist government in Chungking. And the 
Shans could never make themselves believe that paper, no 
matter how beautifully printed, could be money. Money, 
in their opinion, should be something solid, something that 
jingles a little in your pocket. 

As the paper money poured in along with the truck 
drivers and the Chinese Expeditionary troops, the Saw- 
bwa's headaches increased. Each time a Shan refused the 
paper money, the Sawbwa would receive furious com- 
plaints from the outsiders. Finally the matter became so 
serious that the Sawbwa had to issue a proclamation order- 
ing the Shans to accept paper money. 

The Shans, always law-abiding, obeyed the Sawbwa's 
order. But some of them still shied away from it because 
of previous losses. The paper currency was new to them; 
they could hardly tell a one hundred yuan bill from a thou- 
sand yuan bill, and consequently they suffered losses either 
through mistake or by being swindled. 

One afternoon, the ta yeh reported a riot in the market 
place. The Sawbwa asked me to investigate. I asked the 
Police Chief to go with me, and the Chief took all his six- 
man force with him for protection. 

The market place, about a quarter mile from the yamen, 
was a combination of street and bazaars, with the dusty 
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Burma Road running right through it. On one side of the 
road were shops, restaurants and hotels; on the other side 
were bamboo stalls built on uneven and rather untidy 
ground with chickens, dogs and hogs roaming about. The 
market place was busiest on a market day; all the bamboo 
stalls would then be occupied by Shans, Kachins and other 
minor tribesmen from the hills selling their strange food 
and wares, including herbs, betel nuts, tropical fruits, color- 
ful bags, hairpins, etc. 

It was a market day when we arrived. There was a great 
deal of shouting and screaming. We saw the Shans and the 
Kachins fleeing from their stalls with their wares; others, 
mostly Shan women, were tangling with the Chinese sol- 
diers and truck drivers, who were searching their pockets. 
A group of fleeing Kachins were throwing stones at the 
truck drivers. 

The Police Chief and his men went into action 
promptly; they fired shots into the air and added confusion 
to the confusion. I hurried to an energetic officer who 
looked like the leader of the riot. He was a stout, short 
fellow with buck teeth, and had a cracked voice that almost 
drowned out any other noise in the market place. 

"What is this all about, Captain?" I asked. 

"We are arresting traitors/' he said, "and seizing illegal 
money." He turned to some truck drivers and shouted, 
"Don't put any silver dollars into your own pockets, you 
men! I don't want any turtle's egg to accuse us of robbing 
the natives! Put all the silver dollars in bagsl" 

Some soldiers were running around with cloth bags col- 
lecting the confiscated coins. 
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"What are you going to do with the money?" I asked. 

"We're not going to spend it, that's for sure," he said. 
Then he turned and shouted angrily, "That woman over 
there! Stop her! Stop that woman traitor!" A truck driver 
dashed after a fleeing woman and grabbed her. The woman 
screamed and bit the driver's hand. A soldier rushed to his 
aid and pinned the woman's hands behind her back. She 
was an attractive Shan woman with a big bosom, and the 
two men did some unnecessary searching. 

"This is all illegal," I said heatedly to the captain. "I 
hope you know what you are doing." 

He ignored me. "Hey, you there!" he shouted to a truck 
driver. "Put that silver dollar in a sack! You rotten turtle's 
egg! We are not robbers, you understand?" 

"You had better stop this," I warned him. "This is rob- 
bery!" 

The captain glared at me. "Who are you?" 

I told him who I was and he spat at my feet. "You are 
working for a traitor," he said. "You should be ashamed of 
yourself!" 

I almost socked him on the nose. But I remembered the 
Sawbwa, who always composed himself when angry. I said, 
trying to sound calm, "What do you intend to do with their 
money?" 

"What authority do you have to ask me this question?" 
he demanded. 

"Because } want to make a detailed report to Generalis- 
simo Chiang of what is happening here today. You will be 
held responsible for this riot." I looked at his name plate 
that was sewn above the left breast pocket of his green uni- 
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form. "I am Captain Ma An of the Eighty-Fourth Division 
of the Chinese Expeditionary Armies," he said, thrusting 
his chest forward. "How dare you call this a riot?" 

"What is it, then?" I asked. 

"This is a patriotic act/* he said belligerently. "The 
Japanese have infiltrated into the border. The traitors have 
been ordered by the Japanese to refuse our Central Govern- 
ment currency. It is my responsibility to ..." He dashed 
away and seized a truck driver by his neck. "You! Dig the 
illegal money out of your pocket! Or 1 will shoot you down 
like a thief!" 

The truck driver shrugged his shoulder, fished out a few 
silver dollars from his pocket and handed them to the 
captain, who shouted angrily, "Don't give them to me! Put 
them in a bag!" 

The driver shrugged his shoulder again and went to look 
for a soldier with a bag. The captain followed him with his 
eyes as I demanded again, "You have not answered my 
question. What do you intend to do with the natives* 
money?" 

"What to do with the illegal money?" he said. "Dump it 
in the river of course! We are not bandits!" 

I told him frankly that although they were not bandits, 
they certainly acted like mountain thieves raiding a town. 
He was furious and threatened to arrest me. When I 
threatened in return to write a report to Generalissimo 
Chiang, he pointed a finger at me and dared me to inter- 
fere with his patriotic work. He cursed me and accused me 
loudly of being a running dog of a traitor. I retreated; in 
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fact, I was driven away by the spray of saliva that accom- 
panied his ear-rending shouts. 

There was nothing I could do. There were more than a 
hundred soldiers and truck drivers following his orders, 
chasing the natives and robbing them of their silver dollars. 
The Mangshih police were also helpless. All they could do 
was shout and fire shots into the air; and they were com- 
pletely ignored by both the outsiders and the natives. 

However, I didn't give up. I followed Captain Ma An 
at a safe distance and watched him. My presence must have 
annoyed him very much. Presently he blew his whistle and 
gathered his men. He shouted some patriotic slogans for 
my benefit and ordered his men to dump the confiscated 
money in the river. Roaring with approval, the truck 
drivers followed the soldiers, who marched toward Mang- 
shih River, shouting slogans, such as "Down with the 
traitors!" "Long live Generalissimo Chiang!" etc. At the 
river bank, Captain Ma An collected the moneybags from 
his men and personally tossed them into the shallow river. 

That afternoon the yamen was overrun by the Shans 
whose money had been confiscated. They asked the Sawbwa 
to get their money back. The Sawbwa, looking very dis- 
turbed, ordered them to report their loss to Secretary Yang. 
In the meantime he gave orders to the Police Chief to fish 
the money out from the river. The Chief, as I learned the 
next morning, took his men and retrieved the moneybags 
without much trouble, also enjoyed a midnight bath which, 
according to the Sawbwa, was long over due. 

The money was returned to the natives by the secretary. 
What amazed me was that not a dollar was lost. 
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But when the soldiers and the truck drivers learned that 
the money had been retrieved and returned to the proper 
owners, they started a demonstration, marching in the 
market place and in front of the yamen, waving flags and 
shouting slogans. The next day there were slogans posted 
on the walls of the yamen, slogans written on white paper 
with a big brush, accusing the Sawbwa of being a Japanese 
running dog. 

The Sawbwa didn't come to the yamen that day. The 
ta yeh must have informed him of the demonstration and 
of the slogans posted early in the morning. In the afternoon 
I went to his house. He was seeing many village heads, who 
squatted on the living-room floor, puffing on bamboo pipes 
and listening to the Sawbwa attentively. The Sawbwa, look- 
ing worried, told them to avoid any quarrel with the out- 
siders, and to persuade their villagers to accept the paper 
currency, which, he said, would be worth its face value 
when the war was won. Using a bit of superstition, he even 
tried to convince the village heads that China must win, 
for it was all written down in the horoscope of Generalis- 
simo Chiang. 

After the village heads had left, the Sawbwa leaned back 
on the sofa, shook his head with a sigh and said, "Secretary 
Lee, the outsiders accuse me of being a traitor. This is 
shocking. I wonder if the riot and the demonstration was 
instigated by some real traitor. Do you know who the 
leader is?" 

"A certain Captain Ma An," I said. "He and his men are 
waiting for transportation to go to the front in Burma. He 
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is the one who personally threw the silver dollars into the 
river/' 

"Is it possible that he is a traitor?" 

"I doubt it," I said. "He impresses me as an ignorant 
man drunk with patriotism. He ought to be able to drive 
the Japanese out of Burma with his spit-loaded shouts 
alone." 

The Sawbwa rubbed his forehead and thought for a 
moment. "You may be right/' he said. "A man like that is 
seldom complicated enough to be a traitor. Talk to him, 
Secretary Lee. Tell him what he has been doing is exactly 
what the Japanese want a traitor to do. See if you can 
straighten him out. But flatter him a little first, and bring 
him two bottles of mao tai. This liquor is a special Yunnan 
product that always helps clear up a man's foggy mind. The 
ta yeh in the yamen has it." 

"1 shall do my best, Sawbwa," I said, rising. "I shall re- 
port the result to you tomorrow morning, if I am not 
drowned by his saliva." 

That evening I went to see the captain in his headquar- 
ters in a little hut not too far away from the yamen. He 
was lying on a cot, puffing on a cigarette as I stepped in. 
The hut was dimly lit by a kerosene lamp on a crude, un- 
painted table beside the cot. His orderly, a boy soldier of 
about thirteen or fourteen, was sitting on the ground shin- 
ing the captain's shoes. I greeted the captain pleasantly. 

"What do you want?" he asked me without moving even 
his head. 

"I have brought you two bottles of mao tai" I said, put- 
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ting the two square bottles on the table. "Compliments 
from the Sawbwa." 

"What for?" he said, glancing at the bottles. "Does he 
want to bribe me?" 

"He admires your patriotism, Captain," I said, "although 
you have done a disservice to the war effort with that dem- 
onstration and all that slogan shouting. The Japanese are 
sure to love it." Following the Sawbwa's advice, I flattered 
him a little more and asked him whether he had heard of 
two Japanese slogans, one designed to make the Chinese 
smoke opium, the other to help the Chinese create inner 
disturbances. And I added that for the past two days he had 
been doing nothing but promoting inner disturbances in 
Mangshih. 

After I had spoken my piece I waited for his reaction, 
half expecting him to leap up from the cot and start shout- 
ing. But he didn't. He cast another glance at the mao tai 
and asked, "Then what does he want to bribe me for? He 
should have written to Generalissimo Chiang and accused 
me of helping the enemy." 

"He sees your mistake, Captain," I said, feeling relieved. 
"But he still admires your patriotism. This is not a bribe, 
but a token of his admiration. He does not hold grudges 
against anyone." 

"That is the attitude of a Shan," Captain Ma An said 
contemptuously. "A Shan kowtows to anybody and any gov- 
ernment, be it Japanese or Chinese." 

I decided to put in more flattery. As the Sawbwa had 
said, this type of man was not at all complicated. He was as 
simple and stubborn and smelly as a little pebble in the 
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gutter, as the old saying goes. I said, "He does not admire 
anybody, Captain. He only admires those who are upright 
and patriotic." 

Captain Ma cast another quick glance at the mao tai and 
licked his lips. "You know damned well that he is helping 
the enemy by telling the Shans not to accept the Central 
Government currency. You know the truck drivers have 
money but can not spend it in this smelly place. I had to 
do something about it." 

"He admires you for it," I said. 

"You know all the truck drivers hate him/' 

"I know that too. They think that the Sawbwa should 
welcome them to the border with mao tai and women and 
firecrackers." 

The Captain glanced at the mao tai again. "The truck 
drivers are risking their lives on the Burma Road just as 
much as the Chinese Expeditionary Armies. . . ." 

"I do not doubt it," I interrupted him, rising; this kind 
of nonsensical conversation would never end if I didn't 
leave. Besides, he seemed to be developing an interest in 
the mao tai and this, I hoped, would work in the Sawbwa's 
favor. I started for the door and said cheerfully, "However, 
the truck drivers are not nearly so important as the Ex- 
peditionary troops, Captain." I gave him a smart bow and 
left the hut hurriedly, accompanied by the happy feeling 
that I wasn't as simple as that moron. 

ii 

My good feeling was completely spoiled by a piece of bad 
news the next morning. A gasoline bomb had been tossed 
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in front of Ida House. The front windows of the two-story 
villa were shattered, but fortunately the fire had been ex- 
tinguished by servants with water bucketed out of the 
swimming pool. The Sawbwa didn't go to the yamen that 
day. The Police Chief and his men had declared war on 
the "outsiders," marching in the market place, firing shots 
into the air, shouting and threatening to shoot down the 
bomb thrower. Passing through the market place on my 
way to the Sawbwa's house, I noticed that most of the Chi- 
nese truck drivers ignored the police completely. They 
gave me the impression that they were treating the Mang- 
shih police like some harmless, barking dogs not worth 
noticing. 

When I reached Ida House, I discovered that two dozen 
soldiers of the Chinese Expeditionary Armies were there 
guarding the house. They stopped me and asked me who 
I was. They wouldn't let me in until they had searched me 
thoroughly. The Sawbwa was in the living room talking to 
some of his ministers from the yamen, Ida sitting beside 
him on a davenport cooing at her week-old baby. 

"I am glad you have come, Secretary Lee," the Sawbwa 
said. "I was about to send for you. Some traitor almost 
killed me with a bomb/' 

"I have heard/ 1 I said, sitting down in a chair among the 
ministers. "What are the soldiers doing here, Sawbwa? 
They searched me as if I were the one who tossed that 
bomb." 

"They are soldiers sent here to protect me by Captain 
Ma. He wrote me a letter too." He handed me a letter writ- 
ten on official stationery in stiff Chinese characters betray- 
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ing the stubborn and superior air of a frustrated man. It 
said: 

Memo from Captain Ma An: 

To The Sawbwa of Mangshih: 

I am hereby sending a squad of soldiers to your 
house to prevent any disturbance that might occur 
again in view of the unfortunate situation resulting 
from the local people's refusal to accept the Central 
Government currency. As my troops might be ordered 
to Burma for active combat duty any moment, it is 
advisable for you to take precautions against certain 
truck drivers who may roam in the vicinity of your 
house and yamen. You are also advised to leave your 
state for a few days until the prevalent incensed senti- 
ment of the truck drivers created by this unfortunate 
situation subsides. 

"What do you think of it, Secretary Lee?" the Sawbwa 
asked. 

I read the note twice before I digested it. "He might be 
right, Sawbwa," I said. "Perhaps it would be wise for you 
to go away for a few days." 

"That is what the others have just advised me," the 
Sawbwa said, indicating the ministers, who nodded their 
heads and grunted with approval. "If my staying away will 
help calm down the angry truck drivers, I shall take the 
opportunity to visit a foreign friend in Maymyo. Ida is 
anxious to go. I want you to come with us. You might 
enjoy the trip." 
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"Major Brooks has two pretty daughters/' Ida said with 
a giggle. 

"Yes/' the Sawbwa said. "They are Eurasian girls/ 9 

I accepted the invitation hesitantly. I didn't want to 
give the Ministers the impression that I was eager to go. It 
was unfortunate that Ida always regarded me as a lazy 
fellow who didn't care to go anywhere unless there were 
pretty girls around. 

"We shall start tonight/' the Sawbwa said. "Please write 
a note to this Captain Ma and inform him that I am ac- 
cepting his advice. And thank him for his protection and 
concern. He is not a bad turtle's egg, this captain. Give 
him two more bottles of mao tai, Secretary Lee." 

I carried out the Sawbwa's order immediately, but when 
I went to see Captain Ma An, he was not in. I left the letter 
and the mao tai with his orderly. 

We started for Maymyo at midnight. The guards at Ida 
House had been shifted. The Sawbwa had ordered the ta 
yeh to give each of them five silver dollars, but they had 
stoutly refused it, which heightened the Sawbwa's opinion 
of the Chinese Expeditionary Armies considerably. In the 
car the Sawbwa praised the soldiers and felt sorry that the 
Shans had refused the Central Government currency. "I 
wonder how much these men make every month," he said. 
"Do you have any idea, Secretary Lee?" 

"A first-class private may make two hundred yuans a 
month," I said. 

"That is about two silver dollars/' the Sawbwa said, 
shaking his head. "They are going to Burma to risk their 
lives to defend us, and yet they can not even spend their 
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meager salary of two hundred yuans in Mangshih. This 
is not right, Secretary Lee. Frankly, they should have been 
treated like guests of the state, enjoying everything free of 
charge. But what have I given away? Only two bottles of 
mao tai to their captain/' 

'Tour bottles, Sawbwa," I corrected him. 

"And nothing for the men," the Sawbwa went on regret- 
fully. "Not even a banana, or a pineapple." The Sawbwa 
continued to accuse himself of being inhospitable. The 
more he talked about it the more badly he felt about it. 
All the way to Burma I expected him to order the chauf- 
feur to turn back so that the Sawbwa could make amends 
and relieve his conscience. Ida didn't show any interest in 
what we were talking about; she was busy fussing and coo- 
ing at her little baby, which she had never stopped fussing 
and cooing at ever since it was born. 

Maymyo is a little Western town south of Mandalay, 
populated mostly by British and their Burmese wives. It 
is a town full of Eurasians, most of them extremely good- 
looking. There w r as a lot of talk about Eurasians not being 
accepted in either society. I wondered why they shouldn't 
be; they were charming, attractive and intelligent. They 
seemed to inherit the best features of both races and often 
corrected their bad features, such as a Caucasian father's 
oversized nose being shrunk to the right size, or the Asi- 
atic mother's short chin blown up to the right dimension. 
And their skin! It was the skin of a delightful new race, 
smooth and fair and hairless. 

Major Brooks was a British officer married to a Burmese 
woman, living in a nice Western house surrounded by 
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flowers. They had been the Sawbwa's friends for a good 
many years and each time the Sawbwa visited Maymyo he 
would stay with the Brookses, who were a very hospitable 
couple with two extremely attractive daughters, one six- 
teen, the other twenty. Heather, the older daughter, moved 
into her sister's room to make room for me. The Sawbwa 
and Ida stayed in the guest room. 

Major Brooks was a stout man with a red face, in his late 
fifties, who swore quite a bit and often forgot that the 
Sawbwa didn't understand English. "Oh, blow it all, Saw- 
bwa," he would say, "why don't you move to Maymyo? 
Leaves your blasted state to the wolves. What d'you care? 
You've got enough for your old age anyway, haven't you?" 
Then he would realize that the Sawbwa didn't understand 
him and he would quickly switch to Burmese and ramble 
on. Ida, when not cooing at her baby, chatted animatedly 
with the girls in Burmese. From her loud giggle, her 
mischievous glances at me and the profuse blushing of 
Heather, I wouldn't have been surprised if she were trying 
to make a match. That made the girl very shy and me some- 
what embarrassed. 

After dinner we listened to the radio. "Dash it all, 
Sawbwa," the Major said when he was mixing another 
drink for the Sawbwa, "you are not a Chinese. You are a 
Shan, like the Sawbwa of Hsenwi. You don't have to take 
orders from anybody. You can tell the Japs or the Chinese 
or the British all to go to hell. As I say, move to May- 
myo " 

"James/' Mrs. Brooks interrupted him softly, "the Saw- 
bwa does not understand you." 
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"Oh, damn it all/' the Major said, laughing, "why do I 
always forget?" He quickly switched back to Burmese and 
said something that made the Sawbwa laugh. Mrs. Brooks's 
smile waned. 

in 

Later on, the war news spoken in English came over the 
radio. Everybody stopped talking and listened to it intently. 
The Japanese had been advancing; the Chinese Expedi- 
tionary Armies had engaged them in a seesaw battle. I 
translated the news for the Sawbwa, who couldn't forget 
how badly Mangshih had treated the Expeditionary Armies. 
"Secretary Lee/' he said, "I wish I had done something for 
the Expeditionary Armies. Really I should not have left 
Mangshih at a time like this." Then he turned to Major 
Brooks and explained in Burmese what we had been talk- 
ing about. The Major expressed his opinion loudly, turned 
to me and said with a significant nod, "That's what I always 
say. In war it's the little people who suffer little people 
like the Shans who don't hate anybody and just want to be 
left alone. They have to live, don't they? Damned if I'll 
accept the Central Government currency if it won't buy 
me even a blasted potato!" 

I smiled politely and the Major turned back to the Saw- 
bwa and continued his comments. The Sawbwa listened to 
him, his face expressionless. We chatted until the an- 
nouncer interrupted the music with a piece of exciting 
news the Chinese Expeditionary Armies had won a major 
battle. Major Brooks immediately poured us a drink and 
toasted the victory. The Sawbwa was very excited. "Secre- 
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tary Lee/' he said, "we must go back to Mangshih tomor- 
row. I am going to give a victory party for the Chinese 
Expeditionary Armies stationed in Mangshih. I hope that 
Captain Ma is still there. Yes, a victory party! That is the 
least I can do to make some amends. I shall even invite all 
the truck drivers. Not all of them are rotten, you know/' 

In spite of the Major's urging us to stay longer, we re- 
turned to Mangshih the next morning without Ida, who 
wanted to visit with the Brookses for a few more days "to 
practice her English/' she said. The Sawbwa decided to 
invite all the "outsiders" in Mangshih to the victory party, 
which was to be held in the yamen the next evening. He 
ordered a dozen hogs to be butchered; he personally in- 
structed the yamen cooks to prepare an eight-course ban- 
quet without the odd items such as ant's eggs, calf's stom- 
ach juice, etc. He also told the Police Chief to announce 
the invitation. 

The Chief, who had two days ago paraded in the market 
place with his men, shouting threats and firing shots into 
the air, was now parading again. This time he beat a gong 
and shouted out the Sawbwa's public invitation. His men 
followed him, waving Chinese flags and loudly repeating 
the invitation after him, throwing in an occasional patri- 
otic slogan. The victory news was indeed good news; it not 
only boosted everybody's morale in Mangshih, but also 
seemed to wipe out the antagonistic feeling between the 
outsiders and the local people. The Shans, who had re- 
luctantly accepted the Central Government currency a few 
days before only because of the Sawbwa's proclamation, 
were now circulating the money gladly. 
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I was designated by the Sawbwa to Invite Captain Ma 
personally. The captain received me in his hut and ac- 
cepted the invitation rather coldly. "If we go to his party/' 
he said, "we go for the sole reason of celebrating the victory 
in Burma. I want him to understand that/' 

"I can not think of any other reason for you to go, Cap- 
tain/' I said. 

In the afternoon the empty rooms in all five courts in 
the yamen had been turned into banquet halls. Numerous 
tea-servers, under the command of the ta yeh, carried in 
mao tai, bowls and chopsticks like waiters in a big restau- 
rant on opening day. The truck drivers and the soldiers 
arrived promptly at six; they were directed to the tables in 
various rooms by the officials in the yamen. In the main 
dining hall, the Sawbwa, the ministers and I received the 
important people, including Captain Ma and his officers, 
the officials of the Mangshih Bureau of the Southwest 
Transportation Co., and a few merchants who happened 
to be passing through Mangshih. The atmosphere was con- 
genial; it became more so as the excellent mao tai began to 
take effect. The guests, devouring the food with gusto, took 
time to play the finger-guessing game, during which they 
shouted numbers that could be heard all through the 
yamen. Those who won the game would pour mao tai for 
the loser, who would down the liquor bravely, wipe his 
mouth and carry on. 

Captain Ma, apparently a great lover of mao tai, went 
around challenging everybody to the finger-guessing game. 
It is a simple enough game in which two players put out 
some fingers and simultaneously shout a number to see 
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whose number coincides with the total of extended fingers. 
He was such an illogical player that he would sometimes 
put out five fingers and shout "four." Consequently, he 
lost most of the time and kept drinking until he wobbled 
and his face became as red as a monkey's behind. The mao 
tai was strong and fragrant; properly warmed by the serv- 
ants, it flowed freely from pewter jars. Nobody was com- 
pletely sober by the time the banquet was half over. The 
drinking bout finally became so boisterous that even Secre- 
tary Yang, that venerable man of the yamen, shelved his 
dignity and staggered from table to table with a jar, laugh- 
ing and gibbering rubbish. Even the Sawbwa, who had a 
good capacity for mao tai, looked a bit tipsy too. I hazily 
saw him stand up, quiet everybody down and deliver a 
mid-dinner speech, in which he formally announced the 
great Chinese victory in Burma twice. He then showered 
praise on the Chinese Expeditionary Armies and predicted 
a great triumphant future for China, emphasizing the fact 
that it was all written down in Generalissimo Chiang's 
horoscope. Finally he spent an extra minute or two prais- 
ing Captain Ma and his men, but most of the officers were 
too drunk by this time to absorb the praise. 

Captain Ma, already quite wobbly when called upon to 
answer the Sawbwa's speech, returned to his seat from a 
drinking expedition at another table. With a pewter jar in 
one hand and a wine cup in the other, he precariously 
mounted his chair and, hiccupping badly, proceeded to 
give an incoherent speech in a drunken voice that was very 
hard to follow. I vaguely understood that he first attacked 
Japanese imperialism and then severely criticized the Saw- 
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bwa, whom he accused of being luxurious and wasteful in 
war time. 

"Does the Sawbwa know that we are fighting a war?" he 
shouted. "No hiccup. If he knew, he would not lead such 
a wasteful life hiccup, such as giving a wasteful banquet 
like this! It is unpatriotic! It is rotten hiccup. All the 
guests who have accepted this invitation are unpatriotic 
and rotten hiccup, especially those who are drunk hic- 
cup, hiccup . . /' 

Then he raised both his arms and shouted, spilling his 
mao tai, "Long live the Sawbwa! Long live Generalissimo 
Chiang! Hiccup. Down with Japanese imperialism! Down 
with traitor Wang Ching-wei! Down with . . ." Before he 
could finish, he swayed, fell and crashed headlong onto the 
food-laden table amidst a roar of applause. The Sawbwa 
applauded too. I wondered if he had understood Ma's 
speech at all. 

The tea-servers quickly helped the captain off the table 
and cleaned his food-stained face. His uniform was soaked 
in mao tai and he could barely stand on his own feet. He 
had to be taken to the guest room, where he passed out 
completely. 

The party was a great success; it lasted till midnight, 
when all the mao tai was exhausted and the guests left 
wobbling and singing. A few were carried out. The yamen 
looked like a looted place after a battle. But it was worth 
all the trouble. Everybody was happy except the tea-servers, 
who had to clean up the mess. 

The next morning I had a slight hang-over. Still think- 
ing that Captain Ma had passed out in the guest room, I 
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went to see him. The room was empty and smelled of alco- 
holic vomit. A tea-server was there cleaning the floor with 
ashes. He said that the captain and his men had been 
ordered to Burma early that morning. He said that there 
had been a great hubbub in the market place: bugles blow- 
ing, camouflaged trucks roaring by. To my regret, I had 
slept through all this excitement. 

The Sawbwa came to the yarnen earlier than usual. He 
sent for me and asked me to translate a telegram that had 
just arrived. It said: JAPANESE ADVANCING TO MANDALAY. 

MAJOR BROOKS GALLED TO BAHMO. HIS FAMILY COMING TO 
MANGSHIH WITH ME. PLEASE DISPATCH CAR IMMEDIATELY. 
LOVE IDA. 

The Sawbwa sent the car to Maymyo. Apparently the 
Japanese had turned the tables while we were having the 
victory party. 

"Secretary Lee/' the Sawbwa said, greatly worried, "do 
you think the reinforcements will save the situation?" 

"I hope so," I said. "Even Captain Ma has been ordered 
to Burma." 

"Oh, yes," he said. "By the way, what did he say about 
me last night? Did he say something bad about me?" 

"If he did, I did not hear it," I said. "But he shouted 
long live the Sawbwa." 

"Oh, yes, I remember that vaguely. I am glad that he did 
not go to Burma with a poor impression of me." He rubbed 
his chin and thought for a moment. "You know, I have a 
strange feeling that he will never return. That is all written 
on his physiognomy. He is not a bad turtle's egg, Secretary 
Lee. Not a bad egg at all!" 
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DR. STREPPONE AND THE 
LEECHES 



DR. STREPPONE, the American medical missionary of the 
China Inland Mission in Kunming, was so stubborn that 
we students at the Southwest Associated University coined 
a phrase, "The mule is as stubborn as Dr. Streppone." One 
of his greatest ambitions was to fight malaria on the China- 
Burma border, where seventy-five per cent o the Chinese 
Shans have malaria virus making permanent homes in 
their blood as stubbornly as Dr. Streppone adhered to the 
Chinese life. When I came to work in Mangshih, Dr. Strep- 
pone got in touch with me promptly. He suggested in a 
short letter that I recommend him to the Sawbwa and in- 
form His Excellency of the doctor's intention to declare 
war against malaria in Mangshih. 

I knew the Sawbwa liked Americans. I waited till I was 
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more familiar with Mangshih before I complied with Dr. 
Streppone's request. I found that the malaria situation was 
indeed bad on the border; the disease attacked practically 
everybody except the Buddhist monks, who lived in the 
temples which the disease-carrying mosquitoes avoided on 
account o the constant burning of incense. This peculiar 
situation made the natives believe that the devil of disease 
respected nobody but the monks, and the yellow-robed 
ascetics even believed it themselves, taking full advantage 
of it. Sometimes they exercised so much authority over the 
people that they irritated the Sawbwa. 

In addition to this belief of theirs that malaria was 
caused by a poisonous vapor, which was actually the morn- 
ing fog, the Shans also had a three thousand-year-old cure. 
It consisted of nothing more than applying half-a-dozen 
leeches to the patient's forehead, letting the worms suck 
the poisonous blood and fate take its natural course. They 
called malaria "the trembling disease" because of the pa- 
tient's constant shaking. 

Having learned all the facts, I recommended Dr. Strep- 
pone to the Sawbwa, adding a bit of anti-malaria propa- 
ganda of my own. The Sawbwa in spite of his moderniza- 
tion program did not really like to change traditions and 
beliefs among his people because it involved a great many 
official proclamations and much persuasion. He did not 
object, however, to the idea of inviting an American to the 
border on a social basis for the sake of Ida. 

When Ida had invited Major Brooks's family to stay for 
a while after the major was called to active duty in Bahmo, 
she had enjoyed it very much. But Mrs. Brooks worried so 
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about her husband that she and her daughters went to join 
him after only a week's stay. During that week Ida had 
hardly stopped talking. Now that the Brookses were gone 
she found Mangshih terribly lonely and had complained to 
the Sawbwa that she had nobody to talk to, for nobody in 
Mangshih spoke legitimate English. Even the English sec- 
retary, which was I, was hard to understand. It was true, 
for each of us had a different accent, hers Burmese and 
mine Chinese, heavy enough to make us incommunicado 
in the English language. And for some odd reason since her 
return from Burma she wanted to speak no other language 
but English. So the American medical missionary was a 
welcome item, like the American lend-lease trucks. 

Dr. Streppone arrived in Mangshih in the early spring 
of 1943, when the Japanese had already landed in Burma 
in an effort to break into China through the backdoor. 
Many Chinese on the border were selling their property, 
ready to flee to the inland. But the doctor arrived in a 
cheerful mood in spite of the gloomy war news. He was in 
his early forties, a muscular bachelor full of energy, squarely 
built with a bulldog jaw that needed two shavings a day. 
He and the Sawbwa hit it off very well in spite of the fact 
that Dr. Streppone loathed dancing and bridge and said so. 
He stated with great emphasis that he had come to fight 
malaria and would not have time for entertainment, except 
perhaps an occasional quick game of Chinese checkers on 
week ends. This surprised the Sawbwa considerably for he 
thought all Americans were playboys, but it did not exactly 
disappoint his young wife, who had expected a Robert 
Taylor anyway. 
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Dr. Streppone liked Mangshih, especially the scenery, 
the huge banyan trees, the vast rice fields, the clusters of 
bamboos, the rolling hills with water buffalo grazing on 
them; he also liked the looks of the Shan people sturdy 
and clean and good-looking, especially the women. 

In order to mingle with the natives easily, he wanted to 
rent a room in the home of a Shan family. The Sawbwa, 
fearful of losing face, hated to expose the ugly side of his 
subjects. He took the trouble to issue his first official proc- 
lamation in a long time, ordering Old Wu, the village 
head of the East Village to evacuate his official residence 
for the use of the Western medicine man. He also ap- 
pointed me as the doctor's part-time interpreter, with secret 
instructions to use discretion and moderation in transla- 
tion; sometimes his mild-looking Shans could talk pretty 
rough. He also loaned the doctor one of his favorite chefs, 
who could cook a dish with lard and make it smell slightly 
of cow, as though the dish had been cooked with pure but- 
ter, something that was nonexistent in Mangshih and that 
the Sawbwa believed Western people liked better. 

Old Wu, the head of the East Village, was prompt in 
vacating his house, which was a three-room hut with a pig- 
gery in the back yard. He was a dried-up man in his sixties. 
He seemed quite reluctant to move in with his two sons 
next door, but it was the only logical place for him to go. 
His eldest son was married, a quiet farmer with two chil- 
dren; his second, a lean fellow by the name of Ah Wu, was 
a truck driver free-lancing on the Burma Road. The latter 
looked a bit unfriendly but it was he who gave his room to 
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his father and moved Into the middle room, the equivalent 
of the living room. 

Dr. Streppone had the hut cleaned. He used the front 
room as the waiting room and furnished it with half a 
dozen low bamboo chairs. The next room was his office, 
the back room his bedroom, all simply furnished. The 
kitchen was next to the piggery; it didn't look very good 
but Dr. Streppone was too busy to pay any attention to it. 
On the day he moved in, he aroused considerable curiosity 
in the East Village, which consisted of two dozen huts, four 
banyans and six clusters of bamboos. Old Wu's two grand- 
sons, who looked about four or five years old and still wore 
open-seat trousers, showed the greatest interest in the doc- 
tor. They followed him around at a safe distance and 
stared at him with large black eyes and wide-open mouths. 
Dr. Streppone, a man not inclined to coo or baby-talk to 
children, grabbed the older one who had ventured a bit 
too close to him and examined the boy's large stomach. 

"Hm," he said with a grimace, "all hardened up. A bad 
case." Then he let the boy go and tried to grab the other 
one, but the two boys darted out of the hut like frightened 
chickens, screaming "mamma/ 7 

"I'll start with this family/ 5 Dr. Streppone said to me. 
"Please talk to the village head. Ask him to bring in the 
whole family. A blood test if necessary/* 

"You mean right away?" I asked, thinking that he 
should at least hang out his shingle first. 

"Yes, right away/' he said, busy unpacking his equip- 
ment. 

When the whole family, four adults and two children, 
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followed me into Dr. Streppone's waiting room, they cast 
furtive glances at the changes in the hut, then they squatted 
down in the four corners gingerly, with the two boys hid- 
ing behind their mother's back. I went to the next room 
and warned the doctor about testing their blood the first 
time. The process might frighten them, I said, and it would 
be a bad start. Dr. Streppone agreed to go easy on his first 
patients. 

The examination went well. He discovered that the 
whole family had symptoms of malaria except the daughter- 
in-law, whose case was doubtful. The worst case was Ah 
Wu, the village head's younger son. The village head him- 
self was an old warrior in his private battle against ma- 
laria. His natural resistance had been fighting a stalemate 
war for so long that he was hardly aware of it. Dr. Strep- 
pone said that only half the amount of malaria germs in the 
old man's blood could kill any white man in about two 
days. I explained this to Old Wu and he took it as a com- 
pliment, although he didn't believe there was anything 
wrong with his blood. He nodded to his sons proudly as 
though he had competed in a contest and won first prize. 

Dr. Streppone gave him a whole bottle of quinine and 
explained, through my interpretation, how to distribute it 
every day among the members of his family. Then he told 
them to use mosquito nets and avoid mosquito bites, etc. 
The village head listened and nodded, looking as though 
he planned to follow all the orders carefully. 

The boat seemed to sail smoothly, off to a good start, but 
the next day the thunderstorm struck. The able-bodied 
men in the East Village had fled overnight, including Ah 
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Wu, because there was a rumor spreading, saying that the 
white man was in the Shan States to collect young native 
males who would be shipped to America as raw material 
for manufacturing "flying oil" to be used in airplanes. 

The Sawbwa, an educated man, was somewhat irked by 
the ignorance of his subjects. He made a quick proclama- 
tion, ordering the elders to get their sons back in three 
days, or they would face a fine of three catties of rice and 
a hog. In the meantime, we investigated the origin of the 
rumor and found, to my disgust, that it was the creation 
of Benevolent Loyalty. The monk had spread the rumor 
through the daily worshipers and donors of incense money 
who visited the temple every day. Dr. Streppone was at first 
very much annoyed, but soon he chalked it off as the 
monk's professional jealousy. He asked me to take a mes- 
sage to Benevolent Loyalty, assuring him that the Western 
man would not muscle in on his religion. "And tell His 
Holiness that I'm not in the flying oil business either/' 
said Dr. Streppone, suddenly guffawing. "Tell him the air- 
planes are shaky enough as it is, we don't want them to 
catch the trembling disease." He laughed again and dis- 
missed the matter with good humor. 

Three days later the young men in the East Village be- 
gan to return, one by one. Some of them had run off to 
Burma and it took their parents a week to get them back. 
The Sawbwa, who loved barbecued pork, collected the fines 
and netted himself quite a few fat hogs, so I presumed that 
he did not feel so bad about the whole incident. 

Dr. Streppone carried on the fight against malaria like 
a valiant warrior; he worked 50 hard that sometimes it 
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bothered me. I was assigned to him as a part-time inter- 
preter but he demanded my service day and night and this 
disturbed the Sawbwa considerably. Finally, in a generous 
gesture, the Sawbwa loaned me to the doctor completely 
and told me to help speed up the crusade. I thought it was 
a good idea. I talked to Dr. Streppone and we planned the 
campaign scientifically. As in a real war, we would first 
conquer the East Village, then set out to take the other 
villages. In the meantime, we would also carry out a propa- 
ganda war, trying to get acquainted with the natives and 
gain their confidence. We would, in an inconspicuous way, 
give them some basic knowledge of the disease. When this 
groundwork was done, we would start an all-out assault. 

For two weeks the doctor and I visited the villagers, talk- 
ing about weather and soil, joking a little, preaching a 
little, all according to the method already worked out by 
Dr. Streppone, telling them of the evils of mosquitoes and 
the foolishness of treating the "trembling disease" with 
leeches, etc. Dr. Streppone examined a lot of willing pa- 
tients and passed out a great many quinine tablets. The 
work was carried out satisfactorily as planned; the satisfac- 
tion, however, was slightly marred by the village dogs, 
which were getting more unfriendly toward us for some 
unknown reason. 

ii 

It was six in the morning. Dr. Streppone rushed into my 
room in the New Light Hotel and roused me from my 
sleep. He looked agitated and wanted me to visit his land- 
lord with him immediately. He had called on the village 
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head himself but the old buzzard had refused to see him; 
besides, the doctor said, he had already had an argument 
with the older son, without the slightest idea of what the 
other was arguing about. I asked him why he wanted to 
see the village head. He said the old buzzard had not dis- 
tributed the quinine tablets to his family. He had found 
the empty bottle lying in mud, and the old buzzard's two 
grandsons playing marbles in the courtyard, using the 
quinine tablets as chips. 

We marched to see the village head in his sons' house 
and found Ah Wu, the younger son, sick in the middle 
room, with five ominous-looking leeches glued to his fore- 
head comfortably sucking his blood. Dr. Streppone ignored 
this disgusting sight and demanded to see the old man, who 
refused to come out. Instead he sent out his older son to 
argue that the Western medicine man had offended the 
Merciful Buddha by killing insects and bugs with a magic 
gun, which, as Dr. Streppone had explained, was a DDT 
sprayer he used to kill mosquitoes in his spare time. 

In a counter attack, Dr. Streppone wanted to know why 
his quinine tablets were being used as chips in a marble 
game played in mud instead of being in the bellies of the 
Shans where they belonged. The older son, who was essen- 
tially a quiet fellow, could not answer this question. He 
shrugged his shoulders and called his father, who finally 
appeared and said indignantly that it was a good thing 
that none of them had taken the Western medicine man's 
medicine. The Western medicine man had offended the 
gods and brought evil spirits to the household. 

"Look at my second dog son"; the old man shouted, 
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pointing at Ah Wu with a trembling anger, "his condition 
is much worse. He has never been so sick before!" Ah Wu, 
who was lying on a bamboo bed, groaned and shivered 
under three American army blankets in response to his fa- 
ther's remark. 

I should have heeded the Sawbwa's instructions and used 
moderation in my translation because, when Dr. Streppone 
learned what Old Wu had said, it only made him more 
determined than ever to cure Ah Wu's "trembling disease." 
He went to the bamboo bed and started tearing away the 
leeches from the sick man's forehead. After he had tossed 
away half the leeches like some dirty adhesive bandages, he 
felt Ah Wu's forehead with three fingers. "Hm, not so 
bad/' he said. "I'll make him eat some quinine tablets. 
Next time I'm going to watch them swallow the damn 
. . . Keep an eye on this guy, I'll be right back/' 

He went out and a few minutes later returned with an- 
other bottle of medicine. He didn't just give the bottle to 
the patient. He poured out three tablets and called for a 
glass of water. When I translated, the village chief refused 
to bring the water and the patient refused to swallow the 
tablets, water or no water. It was quite embarrassing, be- 
cause the doctor would not yield an inch. To him this was 
total war. Somewhat angry, he made an attempt to force 
the tablets into Ah Wu's mouth. Afraid that he might get 
his hand bitten, I hastily broke up the brief struggle and 
suggested that I would solve the problem once and for all 
by obtaining an official proclamation from the Sawbwa, a 
proclamation ordering his subjects to swallow medicine. 
With such a document in his pocket, I assured the doctor, 
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he would have no trouble making anybody in Mangshih 
swallow anything. The doctor thought this was a good idea 
and agreed to delay further tactics until we got the procla- 
mation. 

The Sawbwa, who hated official work, was very obliging 
when he heard of our plight. He ordered his Shan secretary 
to write the proclamation on a piece of yellow paper, then 
he put his large red seal under the official title and handed 
it to Dr. Streppone, who brought the paper to the East 
Village like a general marching back to the battlefield with 
reinforcements. The moment we entered the hut he 
showed the paper to both the village head and Ah Wu with- 
out saying a word. The proclamation worked like a mira- 
cle. The change in Ah Wu's attitude was so rapid that I 
felt somewhat disgusted, lamenting such hopeless feudalism 
and servitude in the Shan States. However, Dr. Streppone 
was very much impressed by the loyalty of the Shans to- 
ward their Sawbwa and highly praised it as he watched Ah 
Wu promptly toss the quinine tablets into his mouth and 
swallow them eagerly. 

Very pleased with the piece of yellow paper, Dr. Strep- 
pone folded it carefully and put it away in his battered 
wallet. Then we left the hut and when we passed the court- 
yard the doctor stepped into the marble game and started 
picking up the "chips," to the chagrin of the two boys. 
After he had collected all the tablets from the ground, he 
stalked back into his own quarters, his lips tight and his 
square jaw working, leaving the children squatting there 
staring after him with their mouths wide open. "I'm going 
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to sterilize the tablets and make them swallow every one 
of them," he said. 

It was a happy week for the doctor; with the Sawbwa's 
official proclamation, the war against malaria was made 
much easier. But Ah Wu's case did not seem to improve 
in spite of his constant swallowing of quinine tablets. Each 
time Dr. Streppone visited him, the doctor would first tear 
the leeches away from his forehead, then give him three 
tablets and watch him swallow. It became such a routine 
that I began to hate those bloody leeches, which seemed 
to get larger and fatter all the time. They were probably 
the most well-fed creatures on the China-Burma border. 

The bad war news from Burma began to affect every- 
body at this time. The Japanese were gaining every day and 
a whole division of the Chinese Expeditionary Army was 
trapped in the jungles, while thousands of refugees were 
fleeing to the inland through the Burma Road and the 
heart of Mangshih. But Dr. Streppone, absorbed in his own 
private war, paid little attention to the war in Burma. He 
made the rounds of his patients devotedly, day and night, 
taking their temperatures and talking to them in broken 
native language which he had picked up during his short 
stay. After a month, I could not find anyone in the East 
Village who had not been treated by the doctor, but, 
strangely enough, the "trembling disease" was still making 
the natives tremble as much as ever in spite of the doctor's 
generous distribution of quinine tablets. 

Ah Wu suffered the worst case. He was in and out of 
bed constantly. The moment he felt a little better he would 
be gone, either on the Burma Road driving his truck or 
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in the market place flirting with the Shan girls. Dr. Strep- 
pone regarded him as a freak as well as a problem, but the 
young man's evasiveness and careless attitude made the 
doctor more determined to cure him. 

A month was a long time for the doctor not to do much 
good. I presumed that he, just like me, had been wonder- 
ing why the quinine tablets were so ineffective and trying 
to find out. I was right. One morning he came to my room, 
angry and breathless, saying that he had made another dis- 
covery that almost tempted him to knock a couple of teeth 
out of somebody, especially Ah Wu. He said the rascal had 
never swallowed any of the quinine tablets he had watched 
him swallow; he simply hid the tablets under his tongue 
and made the motions of swallowing, fooling him for a 
whole month. "How did you find out?" I asked. 

"I found the tablets in their back yard," Dr. Streppone 
said, his eyes burning. "He spit them out the moment my 
back was turned. I would never have suspected it if my 
cook hadn't told me/' 

"How does the cook know?" 

"He went to feed the garbage to the hogs in the back 
yard and caught Ah Wu there, spitting my tablets into the 
hog feed. I made some investigations this morning. I found 
every patient in the East Village has been doing the same 
thing, spitting the tablets out the moment my back was 
turned. For a whole month nobody but those blasted hogs 
have been eating my quinine tablets." 

"That's pretty disgusting," I said. 

"I'm going to lick this thing yet," Dr. Streppone said, 
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his square jaw working. He looked more determined than 
ever. "You'd better come with me. I need your help/' 

"What are we going to do?" 

"I'm going to give Ah Wu a shot. I'm going to cure the 
rascal even if I have to kill him." 

"Do you really need me?*' 

"I want you to hold him or knock him out when I give 
him the injection," Dr. Streppone said. "And I'll watch 
him try to squeeze the medicine out of his veins. Come on!" 

In order to make the job easier, I once more suggested 
that we get an official proclamation from the Sawbwa. The 
doctor was still too incensed by his new discovery to bother 
with official proclamations. But I finally persuaded him 
and we went to the Sawbwa's yamen and obtained another 
piece of yellow paper which said in Chinese that any sub- 
ject in Mangshih should accept the Western doctor's gift 
of a pump with gratitude. When I read it, I wondered if 
the Sawbwa's Shan secretary had really understood what an 
injection was. It was my fault if I had not explained it 
clearly to him. Luckily the Sawbwa put his seal on it with- 
out asking any questions; he didn't even bother to read it. 
He could have signed his whole state away to Dr. Strep- 
pone. 

Armed with this new proclamation and the doctor's 
medical kit we stormed into the hut of the Wus. Ah Wu 
looked very bad stretched out on his bamboo bed, appar- 
ently running a fever. When Dr. Streppone went to him, 
instead of tearing the leeches off his forehead as he usually 
did, the doctor patted him on the shoulder and asked him 
in broken native words how he was feeling. Ah Wu stared 
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at the ceiling and mumbled something incoherently. Then 
the doctor thrust the proclamation in front of him. After 
Ah Wu had read it, he managed a grin and nodded his 
head. Then the doctor folded the piece of yellow paper and 
pocketed it. He opened his kit and produced the necessary 
equipment. Ah Wu looked into the medical case anxiously 
as though to find out what kind of a pump he was to get 
as a present from the doctor. But the moment the doctor 
produced his needle the faint smile on Ah Wu's face evap- 
orated. And when the doctor told me to hold the patient's 
arm, Ah Wu looked puzzled. When Dr. Streppone had 
cleaned a spot on Ah Wu's arm and was about to plunge 
the needle into it, Ah Wu let out an ear-rending scream, 
leaped out of bed and bolted out of the room like an 
Olympic hurdle jumper. 

It seemed to me that Dr. Streppone was fighting a lost 
war, just like the Chinese Expeditionary Army in Burma. 
I suggested that his next step would be to pack and go back 
to Kunming before it was too late. I was eager to go also. 
The Japanese were getting closer to the border and, from 
what I had heard from the refugees, I had no desire to be 
caught by the invaders. But the doctor's stubbornness was 
as admirable as it was irritating. He brushed aside my sug- 
gestion and made one of his own, concerning his future 
strategy. 

"How about this idea?" he said enthusiastically when 
we were back in his office. "Let's kidnap Benevolent Loy- 
alty." 

"What for?" I asked, somewhat startled. 

"Get him out of that temple and let the mosquitoes take 
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a bite. Let him catch the disease. That will show the natives 
he is no more of a god than the chicken peddler. And 111 
show the natives I can cure the monk's malaria. I'll show 
them that I can do a much better job than those blasted 
leeches, if they'll only let me." 

I must say that the monk was truly a great obstacle to 
Dr. Streppone's war against the disease, a major road block 
to victory. If the doctor could get him out of his incense- 
filled abode for a few hours, I was sure he would catch the 
disease faster than he says "Amita Buddha." I had no ob- 
jection to Buddhism, which in fact did a great deal for the 
natives, teaching them to be honest and faithful and loyal; 
it took the place of law on the border and made the Shan 
States very peaceful places to live in. But I was no friend 
to this particular chief monk of Mangshih, who seemed to 
take a great deal of advantage of his religion and made 
himself a heavy burden to progress. So I said to Dr. Strep- 
pone, I'll go along with you. Let's first get the Sawbwa's 
blessing. We need his help in this criminal undertaking." 

We went to see the Sawbwa, who, when he heard the 
scheme, laughed for a solid minute before he could say 
anything. "I have a good idea," he said happily. "You can 
kidnap him at midnight and bind him to one of the banyan 
trees outside his temple. I shall send my policeman to 
rescue him and declare that he was robbed by some moun- 
tain bandits. Is two hours enough for him to catch ma- 
laria?" 

"One bite from a mosquito and he is a goner," Dr. 
Streppone said. 

"Good," the Sawbwa said, rubbing his hands eagerly, 
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"and we shall allow him to be sick long enough to let the 
people in Mangshih know the fact of his vulnerability. 
But," he added, leveling a hand, "I shall be hesitant to 
have his life endangered/* 

"I'll give him a shot and cure him in no time," Dr. 
Streppone said. "It will be safe, since the malaria here is 
not the black-water type. However, I'll need a strong man 
to hold him when I give him the shot. And when he is 
cured I'll depend on you, Your Excellency, for some pub- 
licity." 

"If the chief monk is sick and cured/' the Sawbwa said, 
"the whole state of Mangshih will know it within five 
hours. My policemen will be at your disposal when you 
administer the injection. But the kidnaping will be exe- 
cuted by yourself and at your own risk. However/' he 
added, jerking his head toward me, "I'll loan Secretary Lee 
to you for this task/' 

When I realized what I had gotten myself into I began 
to regret a little. But it would be a blow to my honor and 
integrity to back out now. So Dr. Streppone and I made 
a detailed plan to execute the kidnaping the next eve- 
ning. It was to be carried out at midnight, as the Sawbwa 
had suggested, when all the other monks were fast asleep 
in their separate rooms in White Cloud Temple. Since the 
chief monk was fat and weak and the temple gate was never 
locked, the task, I hoped, would be easily carried out, even 
by amateurs like Dr. Streppone and me. 

I often wonder if it was Benevolent Loyalty's good luck 
or the fate of the Shans, doomed to suffer from malaria for 
the rest of their lives, that the next day the Japanese poured 
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in from Burma. The roaring of airplanes and the booming 
of distant guns created a panic in Mangshih. Trucks and 
automobiles jammed the Burma Road; if an automobile 
broke down, there was no time for repairs. The people 
would leap out of other cars and toss it off the road so it 
would not block the traffic. 

I had no time to pack. The Sawbwa, who refused to leave 
his land, let me have one of his private cars. It was an old 
English Austin, driven by a sleepy chauffeur and loaded 
with tins of gasoline. I leaped into it with a suitcase and 
the car joined the highway caravan; then I thought of Dr. 
Streppone and persuaded the driver to make a side trip to 
the East Village to pick the doctor up, but the driver's 
repeated attempts to get off the main road only aroused 
angry blasts of horns from other cars. The road, being so 
narrow, was very crowded, with two traffic lines running 
in parallel. There was no chance for a car to move in a 
different direction. Nothing to do but stay in line, crawling 
bumper to bumper. 

During all the excitement I forgot about Dr. Streppone. 
It was not until three hours later, when we were out of 
the Shan States and had entered China proper, that I 
thought of the doctor again. I wondered if he had had a 
chance to escape. By this time the Japanese must have oc- 
cupied Mangshih. In a way I was glad of the traffic jam 
on the Burma Road. It certainly must have slowed down 
the enemy's advance. The road ahead was getting rough 
and mountainous and I prayed that our little Austin would 
stand the test. Fortunately, the driver, who had slept some 
twenty years in advance, was unusually alert. 
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After passing Lung Ling, the Chinese mountain town, 
the refugees became calm and relaxed. Many stopped for 
a rest and to fill their cars with water and gasoline. It was 
about ten miles north of Lung Ling that we spotted Ah 
Wu's truck, which was easy to recognize because of its un- 
usually shabby look. It was parked on the soft shoulder of 
the highway, puffing and hissing with steam and dripping 
water and oil. In the front seat were Old Wu and his elder 
son. My driver was happy to see this truck because he knew 
Ah Wu wouldn't dare to sell gasoline to him at black mar- 
ket rates, so he quickly parked the Austin in front of it, 
ready to demand at least twenty gallons for old Mangshih's 
sake. I got out of the car to inquire about Dr. Streppone 
and saw Ah Wu carrying a bucket of water up the road. I 
greeted him and asked him whether he had seen the West- 
ern man. 

"Here/* he said, carrying the water toward the back of 
the truck. 

I quickly went around to the back and found Dr. Strep- 
pone lying there, looking somewhat pale, with at least five 
enormous leeches plastered on his forehead. Sitting beside 
him were Ah Wu's sister-in-law and her two boys, appar- 
ently taking care of him. "You sick, Doctor?" I asked, very 
happy to see him, even though he was in such wretched 
condition. 

Dr. Streppone opened his eyes and his face brightened a 
little. "Yeah, malaria/' he said. "It finally got me instead 
of that monk." 

"I can see they are taking good care of you." 

"I lost everything/' he said weakly, "including my medi- 
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cal stuff. Anyway, this rascal saved my life. He hustled me 
into his truck just in time to escape a bomb that was 
dropped on the East Village." 

At this moment, Ah Wu, with a wicked smile on his thin 
face, dumped the bucket in the truck and climbed up. He 
fished four or five black leeches out of the bucket and 
tossed them into a washbasin. "Fresh supplies," he said, 
and then he called to my driver and ordered him to pour 
water into the truck's radiator. He became cocky and de- 
manding and authoritative to the point of being a bit dis- 
gusting, but my driver, an old hand on the Burma Road, 
knew how to act like an obedient servant under the circum- 
stances. 

"The Western medicine man will not die," Ah Wu said 
to me. "I have collected enough leeches to last him a whole 
month." I avoided looking into the washbasin; the thought 
of it made me shudder. 

My driver and I decided to stick close to the truck. It 
carried enough gas for all of us to reach Kunming; besides, 
if the little Austin decided to go on strike, we could leap 
into the back of Ah Wu's truck and keep Dr. Streppone 
company. And I was glad the doctor had become so toler- 
ant; he just lay in the back of the truck and submitted to 
Ah Wu's treatment. 

It took us almost three weeks to reach Kunming. By this 
time, Dr. Streppone was very pale, like a sheet of paper, 
but he was still alive. We rushed him to Kunming Hos- 
pital. The leeches, five or six dozen of them at least, had all 
been fattened with the doctor's blood. I paid the doctor a 
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quick visit at the hospital the next day. He had had some 
blood transfusions and looked better. 

"I'm going back there/ 1 he said, scratching his square 
jaw which had grown a beard by now. "I'm going back 
there as soon as the Japanese are kicked out. I'm going to 
lick malaria there even if I have to kill a couple of monks 
to do it." 

"Well, good hunting," I said to him. 

I said goodbye to him. Then I took a plane to Chungking 
that same day. In the air I wondered what had happened 
to the Sawbwa; I wondered if the leeches had really saved 
the life of Dr. Streppone. Suddenly I missed Mangshih, its 
mild weather and its natural beauty; I missed the Shans 
and the Kachins, the six policemen and their chief, the 
Sawbwa and his young wife. I even missed Benevolent 
Loyalty a little. I would not be surprised at all if he had 
already started a campaign to get rid of the Japanese. 
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